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The cover design for this issue of SCHOOL LIFE is a prize drawing, “Hobbies in the School”, by William 
Charles Raiser, New York School of Fine and Applied Art. See pages 26 and 27 for honorable mention 


drawings. 


Since Last We Met 


CINCINNATTL is studying the recommen- 
dations of the survey of Cincinnati schools 
conducted by the Office of Education and 
just published. Assistant Commissioner 
of Education Bess Goodykoontz, director 
of the survey, will tell about it in an early 
issue of Scnuoou Lire. 


~* — 


Connecticut studying its unemployed 
young people found: ‘That over 73 per- 
cent of the young people seeking jobs 
through employment offices were un- 
trained for any skilled occupation. Over 
40 percent were untrained to do any kind 
of work.”’ 


“* 


President Roosevelt's statement that he 
looks upon the C. C. C. as a permanent 
organization raises the question for dis- 
cussion, What can education contribute 
to a permanent C. C. C.? The basis for 
discussing this problem may be found in 
“‘The Schocl in the Camps’”’, Dr. Frank 
Ernest Hill’s book just published by the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. 


* 


Closer cooperation between the Office 
of Education and State departments of 
education will be possible through the 
creation of a new position in the Office of ~ 
Education: Specialist in State School 
Administration Henry F. Alves of the 
Texas State Department of Education has 
been named to the new position. See 
article on page 46. 


«-— 


Recent addresses by Commissioner 
Studebaker available free from the Office 
of Education are: ‘Still Fighting for the 
Ideal of 1776”, ‘‘ Liberalism and Adult 
Civic Education’, and ‘ Democracy’s 
Demands Upon Education.” 


* 


“The Educational Scene’, published 
in Hollywood, Calif., is the newest adven- 
ture in educational journalism. 


> 


Recently there was received in the 
Office of Education a check covering a 
5-year subscription to Scnoon Lire. The 
order came from Sister M. Reginald, O. P., 
St. Mary’s Dominican College Library, 
New Orleans, La. Frequently we receive 
2-year subscriptions. Five-year orders 
are arsritv. We appreciate it. 
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What’s Your Hobby? 





O YOU ride a hobby? Do you 

collect stamps, old coins, hat 

boxes, antique furniture, first edi 
tions, doorplates, music cover pages, or 
family trees? 

If you do, you will be interested in th 
following tabulation of hobbies, in the 
lists of books, magazines and other pub 
lications about hobbies, and in the list of 
individuals, groups and organizations 
from whom information on hobbies may 
be obtained. 

All of this information has been obtained 
by the Federal Office of Education from 
schools, libraries, museums, playgrounds 
and recreation departments, and groups of 
individuals interested in hobbies. 

It is hoped that the information here 
given will rekindle the interest of former 
hobby enthusiasts who are beginning to 
go stale, will lead present hobby fans to 
new worlds to conquer—to wider realms 
of exploration and invention, and will 
make hobby converts of those not yet 
infected with the hobby germ. This 
hobby directory was compiled to be of 
help to you, whatever your age, sex, size, 
interest, or personality. 

And remember, the information is not 
complete—it is merely suggestive. 

A few hobbies are listed below. A 
larger list and a more detailed bibliogra- 
phy can be secured by writing to the 
Office of Education, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Antiques Dish gardens 
Archery Dolls and doll making 
Art Dyeing 

Astronomy Engraving 
Autographs Fingerprinting 
Banks Firearms 

Basketry Fish culture 

Batik Flower making 
Bead work Game making 

Bed spreads Gem collecting 

Bee culture Glassware and china 
Bird houses Hat boxes 
Blacksmithing Heraldry 

Boat building Herb collecting 
Bookbinding Home workshop 
Botany Ice boats 

Bottles Indian relics 
Candlesticks Iron ornaments 
Canes Jewelry—silver,ivory, ete 
Carving Kite making 

Clay modeling Knots 

Clock making Lace making 

Coins and medals Lantern making 
Costuming Leather work 

Dime novels Lettering 
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Suggestions, Publications, Programs, Exhibits, Shows, 


Dramas, and Organizations Dealing With Hobbies. 


By Charles M. Arthur 


Linoleum-biock printing Rare books 

Magic Rug making 

Maps Salt and pepper shakers 
Marionettes Sand modeling 

Mask making Sculpturing 


Match-box cove: 
Metal work (forging 


Sculpturing (soap) 
Shaving mugs 


Metal work wrought Shell collecting 
iron) Shoemaking 
Microscopy Stagecraft 
Minerals Stamp collecting 
Miniature collecting Stenciling 
Model making Stick printing 
Moths and butterflies Teleseope 
Musie covers Theater arts 
Musical instruments Tin can craft 
Old prints Toymaking 
Paper money and script Valentines 
Photography Watchmaking 
Physics experiments Wax casting 
Picture framing Wax fruit 
Plaster casting Weaving 
Pottery Whittling 
Pyrography Wood-block printing 
Quilting W ood carving 


W ood inlaying 


Radio construction 





Honorable mention design in School Life cover 
contest at New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art. Design by John A. Gibbs. The 
contest was carried on under direction of 


William M. Odom, President, and Mrs. Elsie 
Brown Barnes, Instructor in Design. 





Magazines and Periodicals Devoted to 


Hobbies: 


Scholastic. Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hobbies. Lightner Publishing Co. 2810 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Recreation. 315 Fourth Ave., New York, 
Ni ¥. 


Leisure. 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Education. 
Bruce Publishing Co. 524 N. Milwau- 
kee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Industrial Education Magazine. Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 


Rotarian. Rotary International Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Handicrafter. Emile Bernat & Co., 10 
Ferry St., Concord, N. H. 


Some publications: 


Andrews, Mrs. Mildred Norton. Gar- 
densin glass, New York. A. T. DeLaw 
Mare Co. 1934. 120 p. illus. 


Armitage, Harold ed. Three hundred 
things a bright boy can do. Philadel- 
phia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1929. 534 
p.. illus. 


Beard, Daniel C. What to do and How 
to do it; the American boy’s handy 
book. New ed. New York, C. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1925. 441 p. illus. 


Bechdolt, John E. The modern handy 
book fcr boys. New York, Greenberg, 
1933. 432 p. illus. 
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Ellis P. 
lector’s own book. 
Bobbs- Merrill Co. 

Camm, F Pd ed 


f easy-to-make 


Butler, The young stamp col- 
Indianapolis. The 
1933. 342 p. illus. 
Hobbies 
working models and 
w to build them London, G. New- 
es, Ltd. 1933. 128 p. 270 illus. 


Pub. Co.). 


New annual 


Craftwork, Cave (Century 
Collins, Archie Frederick. 


fun. A 


Making things 


for how-to-make book for 





Honorable mention design in School Life cover 
contest by Dorothy Scher, New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art. 


New York, 
1934. 


boys and girls of all ages. 
D. Appleton Century Co., Ine. 
282 p. illus. 
Faulkner, Herbert W. W. Wood-carving 
hobby. New York, Harper & 
1934. 140 p. illus. Books 
found useful as a reference forthe wood- 
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Bros. 


carver. 

Foubert, E. M. de: Every girl’s book of 
hobbies. London, T. C. & E. C. Jack, 
Ltd. 1925. 393 p._ illus. 

Gibbard, Mabel K. Hobbies for girls. 


Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co. 1930. 


244 p plates. 

Hall, Albert N. Big book of boys’ hoeb- 
bies; new things to make and new things 
todo. Boston, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co., 1929. 467 p. illus. (His Handi- 


craft books. ) 
Edwin T. 
York, 

230 p. 


Hamilton, 
New 


10°22 
1YSo. 


The boy builder. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
illus. 

Complete model air-craft Manual. 
York, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
578 p. illus. 


New 
1933. 

Coping saw carpentry; fifty-seven 
articles everyone can make. Cleveland, 
the Harter Pub. Co. 1934. 49 p. 


illus. 
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Hamilton, Edwin T. Handicraft for 


girls. New York, Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 1932 270 p illus. 

Prizes and presents every girl can 
make. New York, Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 1934. 257 p._ illus. 

Hobbs, Edward W. The model maker 
series London, Cassell & Co., Ltd. 
1934. 


Jackson, George G Hobbies for boys. 


Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co. 
1930. 244p. plates. 

— Pastimes and sports for boys. Phil- 
adelphia. J. B. Lippincott Co. 1931. 


244 p. plates. 

Lampland, Ruth, ed. Hobbies for every- 
body. New York, Harper & Bros. 
1934. 408 p. Descriptions of. their 


favorite hobbies by fifty-six notable 
Each chapter preceded by 
a brief biographical sketch of its writer. 
New York, 


Leisure League of America, Inc. 


authorities. 
Leisure league little books. 


Leisure hobby series. Chicago, V. K. 
Brown, South Park Commissioners’ 
Office, 57th St. & Cottage Grove Ave. 

McMillen, Wheeler. The young collector, 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. 1928. 


165 p. illus. 

Pets, Hobbies, and Collections. The 
University Society, Inc. New York, 
naz. 

Shaver, Richard. Furniture boys.like to 
build. -New York, Milwaukee, The 
Bruce Pub. Co. 1931. 216 p. ‘illus. 


Taussig, Chas. W.and Theodore A. Meyer. 
The book of hobbies; or, A guide to hap- 


piness.. New York, Minton, Balch & Co. 
1924. 318p. 

Thorp, Prescott H. .How to build a 
stamp collection.. New York, The John 
Day Co. 1932. 113 p._ illus. 

Wood, Eric ed Hobbies. New York, 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1923. 280 p._ illus. 
(The Modern boy’s library.) 
Contents.—Collecting as a hobby—out- 
door hobbies—Science as a hobby—Mis- 


cellaneous hobbies. 
Moore, Anne C. 
a unique descriptive Jist of books offering 


The choice of a hobby; 


inspiration and guidance to hobby riders 


and hobby hunters. Chicago, F. E. 
Compton Co. (1000 N. Dearborn St.) 
1934. 2 list of 250 selected books. 


Handbook on 
(Woman’s Press). 
Make it Yourself 
Press). 

Groups or Organizations Sponsoring or 
Interested in Hobby Programs or 
Activities: 

Newark Museum, Newark, N. J. 


Sponscers hobby clubs for high-school boys and girls and 


of Crafts—Perkins 


Use 


(Popular Mechanics 


carries on hobby activities and programs after regular 
school hours and on Saturday mornings. 


Girls Friendly Society, 386 4th Ave., New 
York, N. Y 
ponsors leisure-time 


I tivities including a number of 
hobbies 


South Park Commissioners, Chicago, I! 
Sponsors’ hobbies and leisure-time activities and issues 
booklets and pamphiets on different hobbies. 


Horace Mann School for Boys, New York 
City 

rhis school sets aside an hour and a half of consecutive 
time every school day for an activities period, with the 
idea of getting boys interested in some avocational 
tivity —many of these of hobby character. Crouy 
lirection is given by a faculty member and some of 
this group work centers around the collecting urge 
books, 


stamps, coins, autographs, rare and similar 


tems as well as handicrafts. 

Essex County Vocational School, Newark, 
N.J 

Sponsors hobby clubs made up of students attending 


t which meet after school hours or before 
school in the morning As part of this program the 


he schools, 


school has set aside a hobby shop to which students ars 
assigned for four periods a week 


Swarthmore, Pa 


Operates a weekly laboratory class for members of the 


Swarthmore College- 


faculty, their wives and friends, in which they are 
taught to use s.mple tools and to plan and construct 
artistic articles from wood and metal, This plan grew 
out of a desire on the part of this group to develop a 


creative hobby involving skilled use of the hands 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of Philadelphia, 1427 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Sponsors a hobby league through publicity in news- 
papers, by radio and in other ways, for the purpose of 
interesting people in hobbies and giving them sugges 
tions as to hobbies they might pursue 

Camp Fire Girls, Ine., 41 Union Square, 
New York, N. Y. 





Honorable mention design in School Life cover 
contest by Laura Failey, New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art. 


Sponsors hobby shows and issues booklets and pamph- 
lets on this subject, and also on hobbies in general 
Also issues the publication Guardian which contains 
information on handcrafts and similar subjects. 


[Continued on page 29] 
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Five Important Conferences 





HROUGH a special grant the 

Office of Education was enabled 

during the year 1934-35 to hold a 
series of eight special conferences on mat- 
ters of vital educational concern. Three 
of these conferences have already been de- 
scribed, namely, the youth conference, the 
industrial arts conference, and the confer- 
ence on comparative education. In the 
other five conferences reported in this 
article, consideration was given to the 
following problems: Reorganization of 
school administrative units; statistical re- 
ports of State school systems; coordination 
of effort for the education of exceptional 
children; and curriculum construction for 
retarded children. 


Administrative units 


The critical situation prevailing in school 
financing in many States, especially in 
areas of low density, resulting in large part 
from too great dependence on local sup- 
port and from resources inadequate to 
stpply modern school programs, has de- 
veloped unprecedented interest in large- 
scale reorganization of school administra- 
tive units. Calls on the Office of Educa- 
tion for information, advisory service, and 
direct assistance in such reorganization 
have been frequent and urgent. Recog- 
nizing the need for increased guidance in 
the conduct of reorganization studies, in 
the discovery and use of satisfactory 
sources of revenue, and in the formulation 
of legislative provisions remedial in their 
effect, United States Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker called a 
conference of school officials on June 17, 
18, and 19, 1935, to discuss the most sig- 
nificant of the problems involved and to 
assist in the formulation of guiding prin- 
ciples underlying successful practices. 
Participants! were selected to represent as 
far as possible geographical sections of the 
country and prevailing types of adminis- 


1 Included in the group were: H. F, Alves, Texas; 
Edgar L. Morphet, Alabama; Eugene 8. Lawler, Illi- 
nois; R. C. Williams, lowa; Charles L. Elliott, New 
Jersey; J. Cayce Morrison, New York; David Sutton, 
Ohio; Haskell Pruett, Oklahoma; James N. Rule, 
Pennsylvania; J. Y. Shambach, Pennsylvania; Francis 
L. Bailey, Vermont; J. A. Guitteau, Washington; John 
Guy Fowlkes, Wisconsin; Howard A. Dawson, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Special Grant to Office of Education Made Possible 


the Holding of Conferences During the Past Year to 


Discuss Matters of Vital Importance to Education 


trative organization among States... They 
were all persons of practical experience 
in school administration or educational 
research, or both: 

One of the most important steps taken 
by the conference was the development 
of guiding principles governing the organ- 
ization or reorganization of local school 
administrative units and attendance areas. 
The following statements: are gleaned 
from the report made on this subject: 

1. The function of a public school is to 
provide an adequate educational oppor- 
tunity for every child from the time he 
enters school until he is ready to take his 
place in adult society. 

2. In any administrative unit there are 
needed at least the following: A board of 
control; administrative professional leader 
ship; direction and supervision of instruc- 
tion; efficient business management; direc- 
tion and supervision of attendance. 

3. Attendance areas or units should be 
organized or reorganized on the basis of 
objective studies. 

4. The prime objective in determining 
the local attendance unit should be the 
development of a range of educational 
offerings adequate to meet the needs of 
children through at least the twelfth 
grade. An efficient unit is realized in 
terms of this objective rather than in 
terms of cost. 

5. The State should provide whatever 
assistance or guidance is necessary in 
reorganizing attendance areas or admin- 
istrative units in accordance with defen- 
sible policies and procedures. 

6. An administrative unit may com- 
prise one or more attendance areas. 

7. An administrative unit should be 
sufficiently large to warrant the provi- 
sion of all essential and desirable admin- 
istrative and supervisory services not 
provided directly by the State. 

The complete report of the conference 
will be published in a forthcoming bulletin 


of the Office of Education for the assist- 
ance of school officials. The principles 
it developed will, it is hoped, be of great 
suggestive value to them as they grapple 
with the problems of reorganization of ad- 
ministrative units in their own States. 


Statistical reports 


The immediate purpose of this con- 
ference was to offer recommendations (/) 
concerning the items of information which 
should be included in the reports of the 
State school statistics: made by the State 
departments of education to the Federal 
Office of Education and (2) concerning 
the definitions of statistical terms to be 
used in the collection of State school sta- 
tistics. The ultimate objective was to 
promote uniformity of procedure among 
the States in these respects. 

The conference was really but one step 
in the cooperative efforts of the Office of 
Education to improve educational sta- 
tistics and to bring about more uniform 
records, which began in 1909 with the 
appointment of a committee on uniform 
records and accounts. Preliminary to the 
ealling of this year’s conference, the 
Office in October 1934 requested copies of 
all statistical forms used by State depart- 
ments of education in collecting their 
data and a statement of definitions used 
in connection with those forms. 

A preliminary study of this material 
had been presented by the Office of 
Education at the meeting of the National 
Association of State Directors of Educa- 
tional Research at the N. E. A. meeting 
at Atlantic City in February 1935, at 
which time two committees were ap- 
pointed headed by Roger L. Thompson, 
of Connecticut, and H. L. Alves, of 
Texas, to prepare further material for the 
later conference in June 1935. 

The personnel of the June conference, 
in addition to 4 members of the Office of 
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Education staff, consisted of 14 persons, 
including 11 directors of research in State 
lepartments of education, 2 members of 
the staff of the research department of 
the National Edueation Association, and 
schools 


| representative of university 


of education. This was a representative 
group but small enough to work in round 
table discussions.” 
After a general meeting at which the 
Purpose of school statistical reports”’ 
and ‘‘ Problems involved in making them’”’ 
were discussed under the leadership of 
Dr. John Guy Fowlkes and Dr. Edgar L. 
Morphet the conference was split into 
two working committees, one for ‘‘ Items”’ 
and the other for ‘‘ Definitions.’”’ These 
committees presented their reports to the 
entire group on the third day of the 
conference. 
The work of the conference will result 
(1) a revision of Office of Education 
Statistical Circular No. 10, ‘‘Items of 
Statistics for Public-School Systems”’, 
which defines the terms used in 
reports; (2) 


Federal 
suggestions for changes in 
certain items on the present report form 
for “Statistics of State School Systems”’, 
and (8) addition of other items. A 
mimeographed report of the conference is 
now in process of preparation. 


For retarded children 


No more vital problem exists today in 
the instructional program of the school 
that of adjustment of classroom 
procedures and curriculum content to the 
capacities and interests of pupils. 


than 


Seri- 
ously retarded or ‘‘slow-learning”’ children 
constitute one of the groups for which 
special provision needs to be made. The 
many this field 
prompted the Office of Education to call 
together a group of 13 specialists repre- 
senting State and local school systems; 
teacher training institutions; private and 
publie schools; day and residential schools; 
administrators, 


calls for assistance in 


teachers, psychologists, 


and psychiatrists.’ 


2Those attending were: Edgar L. Morphet, Ala- 
ma; Crawford Green, Arkansas; Roger L. Thomp- 
n, Connecticut; Rene L. Berbst, Delaware; R. L 
Anderson, District of Columbia; R. C. Williams, lowa; 
Moss Walton, Kentucky; Bessie C 
H. C. West, 


J. Y. Shambach, 


. Stern, Maryland; 
North Carolina; D. H. Sutton, Ohio; 
Pennsylvania; John G. Fowlkes, 
Wisconsin; Howard A. Dawson, District of Columbia; 
William G. Carr and Ivan A. Booker, National 
Education Association. 

The members of the conference were: Virgil E. 
ckson, California; Thomas V. Moore, District of 
Columbia; Bertha Schlotter, Illinois; Alice W. Wygant, 
laryland; Ransom A. Greene, Massachusetts; Lillian 
Hoff, Massachusetts; May E. Bryne, Minnesota; 
Meta Anderson, New Jersey; Florence Beaman, New 
York; Leta 8. Hollingworth, New York; Charles Scott 
Berry, Ohio; Edna Kugler, Pennsylvania; Henrietta 

Race, Wisconsin. 
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A 3-day conference on October 29, 30, 
and 31, 1934, resulted in the establishment 
of a procedure for the development of a 
guide or handbook designed to be helpful 
in the adjustment of the curriculum for 
mentally retarded children. Each mem- 
ber of the conference accepted an assign- 
ment for further study and report. These 
reports constituted the basis of delibera- 
tions of the group at a second conference 
held in May 1935. 
the were: 
Experience as the basis for curriculum 
construction; differentiation of curriculum 
according to age and ability levels; mental 
hygiene and character education; social 


Among topics considered 


experiences; academic experiences; experi- 
ences in science; experiences in physical de- 
velopment and health; experiences in art; 
manual and prevocational 
special problems of the residential school. 
Each of these and other topics will con- 
stitute the title of one of the chapters of a 
‘Guide to Curriculum Adjustment for 
Mentally Retarded Children’’, which is 
to be published by the Office of Education 
as the outgrowth of the conferences. It 
will represent the cooperative efforts of 
the participants, the group product of their 
labors in the interests of retarded children. 


experiences ; 


For exceptional children 


There are some 20 or more voluntary 
organizations of national scope devoted 
primarily to the education and welfare of 
various exceptional children. 
The members of some of these organiza- 


types of 


tions scarcely know of the existence of 
other agencies in allied fields. The policy 
of actively coordinating the work done 
for the respective groups has in past years 
been practically nonexistent, although all 
exceptional children have certain common 
needs that can best be met through mu- 
tual understanding and cooperation on 
the part of leaders in the various fields. 
The White House Conference of 1930, 
recognizing the importance of greater co- 
ordination of forces related to the educa- 
tion of exceptional children, urged that 
the Federal Office of Education perform 
the services of a coordinating agency in 
this respect. Until the past year the lack 
of financial facilities prevented the Office 
of Education from carrying on a suitable 
program. The provision of special funds 
in 1934 made it possible to call, on No- 
vember 1 and 2, an exploratory conference 
of 15 educational, psychological, and 
medical leaders, representing the 8 groups 
of exceptional children. The purpose of 
the conference was to consider the possi- 
bilities of furthering a cooperative project 
through which the representatives of each 
group might come to appreciate better the 
problems of other groups and to join hands 


in the promotion of a legislative and ad- 
ministrative program directed toward the 
welfare of all groups concerned. 

A general summary of the proceedings 
and the contribution made by each mem- 
ber to the deliberations of the conference 
are now in press and will be released at an 
early date. The attitudes expressed by 
the participants‘ augur well for the con- 
tinued coordinated 
program if it may be assumed that these 
represent general opinion on the subject. 
The Office of Education offers its services 
toward the realization of a more 


development of a 


nearly 

integrated conception of the work carried 

on for exceptional children and hopes that 

leaders in the field may use their efforts in 
the same direction. 

KATHERINE M. Cook 

Emery M. Foster 

vise H. Martens 





Hobbies 
[Continued from page 27) 


Leisure League, 30 Rockefeller 


New York, N. Y. 


Issues a bibliography on hobbies as well as publications 


Plaza, 


on specific hobbies, Also answers inquiries in regard 


to leisure time avocations, 

Buffalo Council of Social Agencies, 70 W. 
Chippewa St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sponsors study groups known as “Hobby Clubs” which 
enable people of kindred interests and skills to come 


into direct 
knowledge 


contact with each other and exchange 
and regard to hobbies: 
sponsors hobby fairs in which various types of hobbies 
are exhibited by hobby club members, 


experiences in 


Fellowcrafters Guild School (Associated 
with Boston University), 18 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Organized to meet the growing demand of schools, 
churches, clubs, camps, playgrounds, settlements and 
other institutions for constructive and competent 
guidance in selecting of crafts and hobbies to fit their 
Issues material adaptable for the use of hobby 
groups and clubs in schools. Publishes a series of 12 
books on crafts known as the Handcraft 


Series.”’ 


needs 


** Beacon 


National Recreation Association, 315 4th 
Ave., New York. 


Issues mimeographed publications on hobby activi- 
ties and hobby shows and an extensive bibliography 
on hobbies and handcrafts of particular interest to 
libraries and groups desiring to establish a hobby 
library. Publishes articles from time to time on 
hobbies in its magazine Recreation. Solicits individ- 
ual inquiries on hobbies and hobby shows. 


4 Members of this coordinating conference included; 
Virgil E. Dickson, California; Josephine B, Timber- 
lake, District of Columbia; May E. Bryne, Minnesota 
Meta L. Anderson, New Jersey; Edgar A. Doll, New 
Jersey; Kathryn E. Maxfield, New Jersey; Marjorie 
Bell, New York; Smiley Blanton, New York; Wini- 
fred Hathaway, New York; Lawson G. Lowrey, New 
York; George 8. Stevenson, New York; Louise 
Strachan, New York; Charles Seott Berry, Ohio; 
E. Jay Howenstine, Ohio; Elbert A. Gruver, Pennsy!- 
vania, 
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Anna Tolman Smith 





&“ LADY of much experience in 
schools and of rare culture and 
power as a writer, she has during 

more than a year of service in this office 
shown unusual capacity for special re- 
searches so essential in the work of this 
office”” wrote John Eaton, Commissioner 
of Education, on June 8, 1880, when he was 
recommending Miss Anna Tolman Smith 
for a promotion in the Office of Education. 
Miss Smith had begun her service in the 
Office on January 28, 1879. In the total 
of 36 years and 7 months that she con- 
tinued it, she more than justified Commis- 
sioner Eaton’s early appraisal of her 
worth. Shortly after her death which came 
on August 28, 1917, Commissioner Claxton 
wrote: 

“Let me take this opportunity to 
express my very great appreciation of the 
unique and almost incomparable services 
rendered by Miss Smith during her long 
connection with this Bureau. There was 
no one else in this Office on whom we 
relied more than on her. Her extensive 
and accurate knowledge of education and 
educational progress throughout the world 
was unsurpassed. It will be practically 
impossible to fill her place. We valued 
Miss Smith most highly for her fine 
judgment, and for her great interest and 
enthusiasm for the cause of education.”’ 


On many nations 


Whoever has studied comparative edu- 
cation to any great extent must be more 
or less familiar with Miss Smith’s work as 
it is expressed in her writings. She was 
doing some of the best of it around 1910 
to 1915 when Ferdinand Buisson was 
publishing his Nouveau Dictionnaire de 
Pedagogie and Paul Monroe’s Cyclopedia 
of Education was coming from the press. 
In the editorial staff of the cyclopedia, 
she was departmental editor for national 
school systems and of 64 articles describ- 
ing education in other countries, she is 
credited with being the sole author of 33 
and co-author of 7. That she should have 
been able to write standard and authori- 
tative accounts of education systems as 
widely divergent as those of Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Canada, Egypt, England, Hun- 
gary, Newfoundland, Rumania, Russia, 
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Written in Appreciation of One ‘‘Whose Extensive and 


Accurate Knowledge of Education and Educational 


Progress Throughout the World Was Unsurpassed.”’ 


By James F. Abel 


San Salvador, and Venezuela, argues 
extraordinary knowledge of the languages 
and social and political structures of many 
peoples and a versatility of thinking that 
would permit her to appreciate different 
philosophies and viewpoints of life. 

From March 1886 to September 1917 
Miss Smith wrote monthly the 3 to 5 
pages of “ Foreign Notes”’ published in the 





Anna Tolman Smith. 


magazine Education, and _ invariably 
signed ‘‘A. T. 8.” In these she told of the 
more important current educational hap- 
penings abroad, such as changes in laws 
and regulations, international expositions, 
the doings of foreign educators, and 
similar matters. Those notes, covering 
a period of 32 years, would, if bound in 
one volume, make a fair though somewhat 
sketchy history of education during that 


time. 


Kaiser’s hand 


She comments in March 1886 that ‘“‘The 
question of classics versus nonclassies has 
again come to the front. in Belgium, in 
Germany, andin France.’’ A month later 
she records that ‘‘The project of law for 
the organization of primary instruction 
in France, which passed in the Chamber of 
Deputies, July 1884 was delayed in the 
Senate until the present session. In that 
body, since the 28th of January, it has 
been the subject of earnest and, at times, 


” 


acrimonious debate. These were the 
momentous debates over the seculariza- 
tion of instruction in France. 

She describes in February 1891 the 
historic Berlin conference of December 
4 to 7, 1890, which the Emperor of Ger- 
many addressed and virtually directed. 
At the conference the Emperor charged 
that the schools of Germany were pro- 
ducing ‘‘crammed youth, not men, wast- 
ing on Latin and classical lore the time 
that should be devoted to the German 
language and history’’; the schools had 
done nothing to combat ‘‘social democ- 
racy’’; social forces inimical to the state 
had been allowed to develop unchecked 
in them; and there was an excess of 
scholars in Prussia. Need we cite the 
repetition of history 45 years later? 


Good reporter 


The articles in the Cyclopedia of Edu- 
cation and the ‘‘Foreign Notes”? were 
more or less side issues, things apart 
from Miss Smith’s regular duties in the 
Office of Education. In her official ac- 
tivities she must necessarily have cared 
for the correspondence relating to her 
field, kept up contacts with American 
diplomatic and consular offices abroad, 
and written or supervised the writing of 
those parts of the Commissioner’s annual 
report that deal with education in other 
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The from 1911 to 


1917 are rich in comparative education 


countries. reports 
material mainly the result of her efforts. 
Detailed by the Office to attend the 
International Exposition at Paris in 1900, 
he was there a member of the Jury of 
A wards, and later wrote an official descrip- 
tion of the of the 
exposition that was considered one of the 
best works of its kind then known. 


Miss Smith was preeminently a careful, 


educational exhibits 


painstaking reporter who. understood all 
phases of education well enough to select 
the fundamentally important events and 
record them in the proper settings and in 
While 


she must have been well informed on the 


their relation to other happenings. 


story of education, she did little organ- 
ized writing in it. . Though she certainly 
had strong opinions on education policies 
and an education philosophy of her own, 
er official position to some extent pre- 
cluded their expression, and she did not, 
as far as I know, embody them in any 
irticle or series of articles. But here and 
there through her writings crep out the 
words and sentences that show her strong 
belief in 
education. 


How 
excellent collection of material on educa- 


universal, free, public, secular 


far she was responsible for the 


tion in other countries that is now in the 
library of the Office of Education, I am 
unable to learn, but she must have had 
much to do with the liberal-policy of pur- 
chase and exchange that became charac- 
teristic of the Office shortly after its estab- 
lishment and was continued during the 
years she worked with it. 

All in afl, “A. ¢. SU" wt 
standard of 


an extraor- 


dinarily high achievement 


in the field of comparative education. 








Schools Report 
* 


W. S. DEFFENBAUGH; 


Office of 





Chief of the 
School 


submits 


Edueation’s American 


again for 


ScHoo.u Lire readers useful bulletins and 


Systems Division, 
reports reaching the Office of Education 
from school systems throughout the coun- 
try. Watch for this feature regularly each 
Send to Mr. Deffenbaugh 
ports issued by your school system that 


month. re- 
may be included in *‘Schools Report”’. 
Editor. 


Tables showing what graduates of high- 
industrial after 
is one of the features of the 


school and courses do 
graduation, 
report of the superintendent of schools, 


New Kensington, Pa., for 1934-35. 
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NOTICE 


‘“‘Education in the News’’, weekly 
Office of Education radio program, now 
goes on the air every Monday at 7:30 
p. m., eastern standard time. The pro- 
gram is broadcast over the red net work 


of the National Broadcasting Co. 





The 


schools, 


report of the superintendent of 

Winona, Minn., 1934-35, 
tains “‘A Proposed Philosophy of Educa- 
tion for the Winona City Schools’’, pre- 
pared by a committee of faculty members 
A list 


of the accomplishments of the schools, of 


con- 


appointed by the superintendent. 


the schools’ needs, and of the superintend- 


ent’s reconimendations is also included. 


“The Years of the Depression”’ is the 
title of a 172-page report of enrollment, 
class size, salary, and financial trends by 
the superintendent of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., for the years 1930-35. 


schools, 


Mich.) Board of Education 
has issued an attractive illustrated book- 
let entitled Public Schools 

an Interpretation.’”’ “Not the usual 
annual report’’, says super- 
will portray much 
and effectively than formal 


Kalamazoo ( 
** Kalamazoo 


type of an 
intendent; ‘‘it more 
adequately 
statistics and stereotyped generalities.” 


‘* Education for Democracy ”’ is the title 
of the 1934-35 report issued by the Ham- 
tramck; Mich., Board of Education. 


As a part of the long-term planning 
the California State Depart- 
Education has 
survey of 


program, 
ment of undertaken a 


State-wide school . building 
Field workers record housing 
facilities in all 


check list. 


adequacy. 


districts”“on a. 517-item 


The report of the superintendent of 
Elmhurst, IIL, for 1934-35 is 
the fifth report of a continuous survey 
instituted in 1931 in which supervisors 


schools, 


and teachers cooperated. ‘‘A valuable 
byproduct of the survey is a develop- 
ment of new interest and a better under- 
of the 


who participated 


schoc y] 


” 


standing program by all 


Illinois has a new State supervisor plan. 


The State has been divided into three 
districts—northern, southwestern, and 
southeastern. A chairman from the 


supervisory force has been named for 


each district 


Teacher salaries and cost of living by 
schools of various sizes are reported by the 
Idaho 
Idaho, in a comprehensive report covering 


Education Association, Boise, 
elementary, high-school, and college teach- 
ers in that State, 1928-29 to 1934-35. 


W. S. Derrensaven 





* American Primers 


ALMOST everybody wants something 
Almost everybody is willing to slave 
for what he wants 

And yet, standing between nearly 11 
million Americans and what they want 
bread, automobiles, houses, candy, wall 
paper, pork chops, pounds of nails, and 
rows a barbed-wire fence. 
Big black let- 


of radios—is 
On the fence is a sign. 


ters on a white board- 
NO HELP WANTED! 
Why?” 
‘Several. American inVentors have 


given their names to machines which we 
use or at least see almost every day. We 
have the Ford car, the Bell telephone, the 
McCormick reaper. Only one American 
president was so lucky as to have his name 
attached to an idea for which the United 
States has sometimes been willing to fight. 
The President was James Monroe, and 
the idea is called the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine.”’ 
What Monroe Doctrine, and 
what does it mean to us today?” 


was the 


‘What is money, anyway? The dic- 
tionary says money is ‘anything custo- 
marily used as a medium of exchange and 
standard of value.’ ‘Anything’ probably 
means that shells, salt, cattle, or copper 
used, or 
skins. And ‘customarily’ 
.. Why worry about that? After 
all, it is what money does that counts.” 


wire might be even tobacco 
or beaver 


means 


from three of @ 
nine American Primers issued 
by the University of Chicago Press and 
offered at a special price to educators 
trying to help bewildered 
understand their country’s 
problems.” The whole series of books is 
offered to schools at $1. The series in- 
cludes the following titles: Youth in the 
Depression, Strikes, Money, Crime, Busi- 


These snatches are 


series of 


“who are 


Americans 
, 


ness, and Government; The Farm Business; 
Jobs or the Dole; Friends or Enemies; and 
You and Machines. 
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PARLIAMENT ON INDOCTRINATION 


Because it touches on a school issue not 
unknown in the United States, we take 
pleasure in reproducing a recent dispatch 
to the State Department from Ray 
Atherton, London Charge d’Affaires ad 
interim: 

“A ‘storm in a teacup’ was caused by 
the tremendous publicity which was given 
to a report that a school inspector had 
criticized a young girl for writing in an 
essay that England was better than any 
other country. It appeared, after Sir 
Oliver Stanley had explained the case in 
Parliament, that the inspector had been 
misquoted or misunderstood. Sir Oliver 
hoped ‘that while we were just as patri- 
otic as anywhere else, we did not allow 
patriotism to degenerate into injustice.’ 
One member stated that the debate had 
done good, for it had emphasized that ‘it 
was the duty of the teacher to teach the 
child to think and not what to think, and 
that if a teacher or an inspector used his 
position officially to influence young minds 
with political propoganda he was guilt) 
of betraying his trust.’ The Manchester 
Guardian said that Mr. Morgan Jones did 
not speak too strongly when he called the 
whole affair ‘a monstrous imposition on 
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the child and on the public.’ The Daily 
Herald called the affair ‘melodramatic and 
hysterical’ and ‘grotesquely out of pro- 
portion.” On the whole there was little 
encouragement for those who believed in 
the necessity of an exaggerated sense of 
patriotism.” 


SPEAK FQR THEMSELVES 


School pupils frequently write to the 
Federal Office of Education for informa- 
tion and publications. .A recent day’s 
mail brought two notes to the Office. One, 
well typed, and signed in ink, pleasingly 
legible, came from a pupil in a large city 
junior high school which enrolls 1,658 
pupils. The other, written in poor pencil 
scrawl, came from a boy. of junior high 
school age living in a rural mid southwest 
community. 

The first letter reads: ‘‘I am a pupil of 
Winthrop Junior High School in Brooklyn, 
and would like to obtain some booklets 
on the following subjects: Education for 
All, Financing Our City, Making United 
States Laws, Carrying Out Our Laws, 
Work of the Courts, New York City’s 
Water Supply, Protecting the Food-of the 
City, Disposal of Wastes, Guarding the 
Health of the Public, Public Provision for 
Recreation, Public Regulation of Build- 
ings, City Planning and Civic Beauty, 
Communication and Transportation, 
Regulation of Work, Welfare of the Un- 
fortunate, Protection of Life and Property, 
Correction of the Delinquent, The Citizen 
as a Voter. Thanking you in advance 





and hoping you will try to fill this little 
order to the best of the Department’s 
ability, I remain, Yours very truly, F. G.” 

The post card note from the other boy 
of junior high school age, who gives an 
R. F. D. no. 1 address, reads as follows: 
““T am a boy of 13 year old I want a list 
of things that will make me big and healthy 
what should I eat yours truly J. W.” 

One of these boys attends a first-class 
large city junior high school. The other, 
doubtless goes to a small rural school. 
Their notes to the Office of Education 
speak for themselves. 





William John Cooper 

“The United States lost an educational 
statesman of first rank with the death of 
Dr. William John Cooper, eighth Com- 
missioner of Education.’ This statement 
was made by John W. Studebaker, present 
United States Commissioner of Education 
shortly after the passing of Dr. Cooper 
became known. While driving to Cali- 
fornia with Mrs. Cooper, in their car, 
Dr. Cooper was stricken near Kearney, 
Nebr. on September 10. He died on 
September 19. Funeral services were held 
in St. Mark’s Church, Berkeley, Calif., 
followed by cremation at Oakland. Three 
great national educational surveys stand 
as living memorials to Dr. Cooper: 
Teacher Education, School Finance, and 
Secondary Education.. Other of his many 
educational accomplishments will be re- 
ported in November Scuoou Lire. 





democracy. 


shrine of American democracy. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK - NOVEMBER 11-17, 1935 
Education and Democracy 


ILLIAM McANDREW has shown in his brittle, direct writing the real 
\ \ reason why our forefathers established public schools. They voted for 
schools to save democracy. With our practical predecessors the welfare of the 
individual was important; but it counted less in the scales than the welfare of 
our form of government. : Without education—without an intelligent electorate 
able to master its own destiny, we would, they recognized, slip into dictatorship | 
by default. So I say to you who teach children, young people, and adults, and 
to you who support schools with taxes, you are defending a great cause, | 


During American Education Week it is well for us to look beyond the daily 
service of schools to John and Jane to this greater service through which schools 
safeguard the Nation asa land where John and Jane can grow up free men and 
women inafree Nation. That is a precious thing. Let us, when we visit our 
schools during this week, consider that we are making a pilgrimage to the sacred 
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What I Mean by Public Forums 





AM inte 


sion method wherever and whenever it 


nsely interested in the discus- 


is applied. It is basic to good demo- 


tic action that we develop the capacity 


r group discussion of all issues and 
roblems which affect. our group life. 
Without this counseling together and 


iring of ideas, facts, and points of view 
> no adequate basis for coming to 
intelligent conclusions on publie policies. 
Whether the 


ectively used by a labor union in getting 


discussion technique is ef- 


a consensus of opinion on a problem of 
ective bargaining, or by school teachers 
discovering improved methods in 
lagogy, or by taxpayers in getting an 
or in 


I am keenly 


erstanding of a tax program 


case you may think of 
favor of it. 
But in a system of public 


for the 


cational purpose of facilitating under- 


proposing 
rums on a national scale 

ding of public affairs, I have in mind a 
ery specific and specialized kind of dis- 
Many people think I mean by 
the holding -of 
me meetings where speakers elaborate a 


( Sssion 


blic forums merely 


bject of public interest and are subse- 
ently questioned by members of’ the 
Others think I mean just the 


gathering together of citizens to talk over 


idience. 


me public issues—similar to college 


bull sessions: ”’ 
it I mean by “‘publie forums” the stag- 
g of 


more or less ability guide people in an 


meetings where some leaders of 
ormal discussion of announced subjects. 

| am pleased therefore, to have this op- 

portunity to state briefly exactly what I do 
ean. 


Part of public education 


First of all, 


yperated as a 


I want to see public forums 
adult 
public-school 


regular education 
the 
Che. discussion method is a technique of 
lucation. — It the 
igencies for public education in a definite 
Nothing can add 


program in system. 


should be used by 
process of education. 
more to the value of public civic educa- 
extend it to include the 
the community. 


tion than to 
majority of adults in 
Thus the 


serve the community with facilities 


public-school system will -not 


} 


r life-long education which is needed for 
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Still others understand | 


John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 


Education, Tells in Brief Why Public Forums Are Most 


Effectively Sponsored by Public Education 


but it will bring the 
responsible into relation 
with their institutions of learning. ' This 


participation of adults in the program of 


good citizenship, 


citizens close 


the publie schools will improve the exer- 
cise of citizenship in the public control of 
education, the selection of school boards, 
and policy-making bodies. 

While forums under other auspices are 
of great value, as private schools are sig- 
nificant in meeting certain needs, the kind 
of public forum which I am urging should 
be an integral part of our system of public 
education. In my opinion, the manage- 
ment of those publicly supported activ- 
which definitely educational 
should be delegated to the Federal, State, 


ities are 


and local agencies. of. education. 


Leaders 


Second, I want to. see an adult civic 
education program along forum 
begun and. developed in accord with high 
professional standards of leadership. Just 
anyone with a fair education and an inter- 
est in public affairs is not qualified to lead 


lines 


a public forum. In my experience, forum 
leadership requires the highest professional 
talent available. It is infinitely more 
difficult to guide adults with vastly differ- 
ing educational backgrounds and. varying 
degrees of perceptivity in a process of 
open-minded inquiry into many complex 
and controversial questions of public 
policy than it is to teach regular courses 
to students of one general age level with 
the aid of textbooks. 

Not only must the forum leader be a 
scholar himself in the social sciences, but he 
must be adept in the art of group discus- 
sion. The public forum is the last place 
in the educational world to engage ama- 
teurs. In the kind of forums I am advo- 
cating, we strive for nothing less than the 
continuous preparation of the citizen for 
self-government. This 
leadership capable of maintaining an ob- 
jective and impartial approach to the dis- 


requires skilled 


Therefore we must have the 
very cream of the teaching profession in 
the places of forum leadership. 

Third, I think should be so 
placed and so managed that are 
readily available to all of the youth and 
adults in the community, and in every 


community, rural and urban, in the Na- 


cussion. 


forums 
they 


tion. Democratic Sweden already serves 
1 out-of 6 adults with this kind of civic 
education. In order to achieve the ulti- 
mate goal of a Nation-wide program we 
must have at least a decade for organiza- 
I am suggesting that we begin in 
about twenty demonstration centers by 


tion. 


establishing experimental stations similar 
to the Des Moines program in scope and 
management. 

A program of forums should be operated 
for at least 30 weeks of each year. In the 
local community, a public forum program 
should schedule meetings in all parts of 
the city or township. In addition, com- 
munity-wide forums which present speak- 
ers of note representing a variety of 
points of view on important public ques- 
tions serve to bring the people of the 
entire community together. But in these 
forums I want to see a panel on the plat- 
form, including able opponents of the 
main speaker’s position, ready to challenge 
and question his conclusions. I am not 


satisfied with the public forum which 
attracts only a small percentage of thé 
citizens (to a large extent the intellec- 
tuals), to a schedule of lectures. Such a 
forum serves a real function. I recognize 
its yeoman service in the relatively few 
But 


doing something 


centers where it now exists. if we 


are in earnest about 
really effective to wipe out civic illiteracy 
to preserve and improve our democracy, 
we must insist that public discussion be 
so organized in our program that it ac- 
tually engages the vast majority of the 
people. 


[Continued on page 34] 
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Education in Other Government Agencies 
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Indian Education 


THE California Legislature recently 
passed two acts for the benefit of Indian 
education. The first permits the terri- 
tory in any Indian reservation of the 
United States Government to be formed 
into an elementary school district or be 
included, in whole or in part, in any existing 
or new elementary school district. This 
law was necessary because a legal doubt 
existed as to whether or not land owned 
by the Federal Governiment in trust for 
the Indians as a reservation could be 
included in a State school district. 

The second law prohibits the governing 
boards of the school districts of the State 
from establishing separate schools exclu- 
sively for Indian children who are wards 
of the United States or children of other 
Indians who are descendants of the origi- 
nal American Indians, thus guaranteeing 
the right of Indian children to attend 
public schools for white children through- 
out the State. 


About a fourth of the 1,200 Indian Girl 
Scouts in the United States live in Okla- 
homa, the first State to have all-Indian 
Girl Scout camps. Not fewer than 17 
States have one or more troops of Indian 
Gir! Scouts. 


Nursery schools in.the Indian Services 
are now being conducted in practically all 
the larger boarding schools and in man) 
of the smaller ones, and are being. spon- 
sored by the home-economics depart- 
ments. The instructors have been home- 
economics teachers who have had special 
training in child care, child development, 
and parental education. The older Indian 
girls receive instruction in child care and 
child development. 


Pageantry holds an important place in 
the school program of the Indian Service 
by portraying the history and culture of 
the American Indian. A few of ‘the 
pageants presented during the past year: 

Coronado’s Quest. Presented by the Albuquerqus 
Indian School, Albuquerque, N. Mex 

Indian Progress of the Washita Valley. Presented 
by the Riverside Indian School, Anadarko, Okla. 

The Pageant of the Wa-Ka-Rusa celebrating the 
fiftieth birthday of Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans. 
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‘“‘Indian day schools es well as the resi- 
dent ones relate: Indian: art to other 
classes’, writes Dorothy Dunn, of the 
Department of Painting and Design, 
United States Indian School, Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. ‘‘Children illustrate their own 
poems or stories, or paint their concep- 
tions of other things which relate to their 
tribal life or which they learn through 
various activities. The graphic arts help 
greatly in surmounting bilingual difficul- 
ties among younger children who mainly 
comprise the attendance of the day 
schools. Their paintings are spontaneous 
and delightfully naive and fresh, almost 
without exception, because the majority 
of day school children have had fewer 
foreign art influences than niany of the 
older ones attending the resident schools. 
Most of their work is done on a large piece 
of wrapping paper, or sometimes on the 
wall with native earth colors ”’ 


The S. E. C. 


ON SEPTEMBER 83 the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, better known as 
the S. E. C., issued a stock order 


‘ 
“sus- 


pending the effectiveness of the registra- 
tion statement” filed by the National 
Educators Mutual Association,: Inc., of 
Nashville, Tennessee. In issuing the 
order the 8. E. C. made the following 
statement: 

‘Despite the registrant’s consent to the issuance of a 
top order, the nature of this case, in essence, an enter- 


1 an irresponsible fashion with the small 


prise to deal in 






savings of city and county schocl teachers, makes it 
1ot only desirable but imperative to file these findings 
id this opinion, so that the untruthfulness and the 
unfairness of the registrant’s officers should be a matter 
f public record 
. there set forth ... a list of 31 “‘advisory 
directors’’, all residents of Tennessee, and with few 
exceptions, all having designations such as ‘‘ Dean”, 
‘*Principal”’, ‘Superintendent ”’, et« Obviously, this 


array of names—one hopes innocently lent -—-was in- 
tended to give an air of respectability and educational 
‘‘mutuality” to an enterprise that fortunately for the 
protection of the investing school teachers of Tennessee 
and other States sought to register under the Securities 
Act of 1933 

**Since the organization of the registrant its principal 
business appears to have been the solicitation of sub- 
scriptions for so-called ““endowment bonds”’ which were 
sold in units described as ‘5 annual payment 12-year 
endowment bond with 5shares bonus stock.” Asofthe 
date of hearing, the registrant had received subscrip- 
tions for approximatly 1,000. of these ‘‘bonds” from 
residents of Tennessee. As of April 30, 1935, the date 
of the balance sheet, the registrant had received $53,- 


272.61 on account of these subscript 


$35,943.58 or 70 percent was disbursed for ‘‘sales ex- 


pense’, According to the evidence the purchaser of 
the foregoing units is to pay $750 in 5 annual install 


ments, or the equivalent thereof in monthly, quarter] 
or semiannual payments, and will receive at the end of 
12 years $1,000 in cash and 5 shares of the no par com 


mon stock of a ‘‘stated”’ value of $50 each. This w 
alleged to be the stated value despite the fact that 
shares of the same class, issued to the organizer of the 
company, were paid in at the price of 10 cents per share 
“The record discloses that the name, National 
Educators Mutual Association, Inc., was adopted in 
1930. ... Our finding is that the particular 
combination of words chosen for the name of th 
registrant is misleading and was used primarily for 
the purpose of creating in the minds of the public the 
erroneous impression that it is affiliated with tt 


National Education Association. ”’ 

For further details write to the Securi- 
ties and. Exchange Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a copy of File No. 2—1447 
“In the Matter of National Educators 
Mutual Association, Inc.” 





Public Forums 
[Continued from page 33) 


In the last place, these public forums 
should strive to attain the ideal of educa- 
tion which is to aid the learners to learn. 
This means that the management of the 
program should be as far removed from 
political manipulation as possible. I see 
the value in the use of the forum tech- 
nique by partisan groups to aid in diffus- 
f their principles 


ing an understanding « 
to. their audiences. But the kind of 
forums I am pleading for must be free 
from partisan objectives. They must be 
sponsored, therefore, by an agency which 
has as its goal real education and not a 
point of view to promote. I think that 
public education comes nearest to being 
that agency. Where it is not objective 
and free, it should be, and an enlightened 
citizenry with his hand on the pulse of 
educational authority will soon come to 
demand that public education must be 
impartial in managing the learning proc- 
ess, for children as well as for adults. 

In brief, this is what I mean by public 
forums. 


The Office of Education has prepared a 
vest-pocket size bibliography titled: Good 
References on Discussion Meetings, Open 
Forums, Panels, and Conferences. In 
writing, ask for Bibliography No. 30. 
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Henry Ohl 


is outstanding 


al organizer and 


representat ive 


of 


In 1916 he was an organizer of the 


American Federation of Labor, and 


following year president and 
neral organizer of the Wisconsin 
Born March 
16, 1873, Ohl was educated in the 


grammar school. 


federation of Labor. 


He has been affil- 
ated with the labor movement for 
1906-7, Mr. Ohl 
as a special international repre- 

of the allied 
He has done much writing 
the field, is author of ‘‘ The Labor 


vement”’, 


any years. In 


tative printing 
les 
M reports of conventions 
shed in proceedings of the Wis- 

( n Federation of Labor, and 
been editor of The Bulletin, The 
[ypo, The News Letter, and other 
portant In 
912 Mr. Ohl was deputy city clerk 
Milwaukee, and in 1917-18 wasa 
nber of the Wisconsin Legisla- 


labor publications. 


His home is in Milwaukee, 


W 
Lincoln Filene 
. is treasurer 
1 chairman of the board of the 
known apparel store of William 
| ne’s Sons Co., Boston, Mass. 
Mary La Dame, of the Department 


of Industrial Studies, Russell Sage 
“The 
in 1930, a study of 
relation to management 
Mr. Filene, born 
Boston April 5, 1865, attended 
grammar and high schools in Lynn 
d Boston. In 1916 he received 
honorary Master of Arts degree 


Foundation, wrote a book on 
| ene Store” 
emplove 


Cs 


a retail store. 


m Dartmouin College, and an 


orary Phi Beta Kappa from the 
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College of William and Mary in 1922. 
Who’s Who account of his accomplish- 
ments and biography lists more than a 
score of memberships in official connec- 
with State, national, and 


tions local, 


intern 


and Cc 


on the 
cation 


cation 





\ | SHE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
on August 16, confirmed the ap- 
of 


three men to fill vacancies on the Fed- 


pointment by President Roosevelt 


eral Board for Vocational Education. 
These men are Lincoln Filene, of Massa- 
chusetts, to represent manufacturing 
and commercial interests until July 17, 
1936; Clarence Poe, of North Carolina, 
to represent agricultural interests until 
July 17, 1937, and Henry Ohl, of Wis- 
consin, who will represent labor as a 
member of the Board until July 17, 1938. 
The Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, created in 1917 as the national 
agency of cooperation with the States 
in building up public vocational-training 
programs of less than college grade, con- 
sists of representatives of labor, agricul- 
ture, and commerce, as well as ex-officio 
members including the United States 
Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, and the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. At present the Board mem- 
bers act as an advisory board without 


compensation. 
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ational 


organizations, committees, 


ouncils. The advisory committee 


» national survey of secondary edu- 


conducted by the Office of Edu- 
included the of Lineoln 
“A Merchant’s Horizon”’ 
is among the many writings credit- 
ed to this new member of the Fed- 
Board for 
tion. His homes 


and Weston, Mass. 


name 
Filene. 


Educa- 
Boston 


eral Vocational 


are in 


Clarence Poe 


is an editor 
and publisher, at present the editor 
of The Progressive Farmer, a posi- 
tion he has held since 1899. The 
Progressive Farmer has one of the 
largest, if not the largest circulation 
of any farm periodical in the coun- 
try. To Mr. Poe in 1912 went the 
Patterson cup for the best literary 
production in his State of North 
Carolina from 1909 to 1912. His 
writings include: Cotton—lIts Cul- 
tivation, Marketing, and Manufac- 
ture; A Southerner in Europe, 1908; 
Where Half the World is Waking 
Up, 1911; Life and Speeches of 
Charles B. Ayeock, former Gover- 
nor of North Carolina, his father- 


in-law; How Farmers Cooperate 
and Double Profits, 1915; Farm 
Life—Problems and Opportunities, 


and Culture in the South. Born in 
Chatham County, N. C., January 
10, 1881, Poe went to publie school. 
He holds the following degrees: 
Litt. D., from Wake Forest; LL. D., 
from the Univ. of North Carolina, 
and Washington College, Maryland. 
In 1929-30 he was master of the 
State Grange in North Carolina. 
His home is in Raleigh, N. C, 
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OME interesting experiments were 
made by the State Department of 
Vocational Education in Virginia 

last year in testing out types of programs 
and teaching methods for part-time, 
out-of-school youth classes. 

A State-wide survey of out-of-school 
youth was made by the department. 
With the information thus obtained as a 
guide, a teacher-training program for those 
who will be responsible for out-of-school 
youth classes was organized. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five men and women- 
teachers and principals—from different 
sections of the State and representing all 
fields of vocational education, met at the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute during the 
summer for a four weeks’ training course. 
Committee work on different phases of the 
out-of-school youth problem, a study of 
special methods, and a study of the results 
of the survey of out-of-school youth, were 
the highlights of the training conference. 

Home-economi¢s teachers were given 
special training in crafts and home indus- 
tries, particularly adapted to different 
Virginia communities. Some of the 
teachers were those eligible for employ- 
ment under the Emergency Education 
Program, while others were regular high- 
school teachers who will act as super- 
visors and coordinators of county pro- 
grams. 

Recreation was emphasized and prac- 
tical demonstrations in this field were 
conducted by Miss Ella Gardner of the 
United States Extension Service. 


Cooperation 


Close cooperation between State voca- 
tional rehabilitation boards and public 
employment officers, created under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, is evidenced in annual 
reports of State rehabilitation boards now 
being forwarded to the Federal Office of 
Education. A _ well-formulated plan of 
cooperation is reported from Massachu- 
setts. Physically handicapped persons, 
who are sufficiently well trained for spe- 
cific positions, are referred to a staff 
member of the public employment office, 
assigned for the purpose, who endeavors 
to establish a contact for them -with an 
industry. The public employ ment office, 
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in turn, refers to the rehabilitation section 
of the State board for vocational educa- 
tion, physically handicapped persons who 
appear to be in need of further training in 
order to qualify for and hold employment 
under present conditions. 


Farm abilities stressed 


What might be ealled a “ building-for- 
the-future’’ program has been set up by 
those responsible for the program of in- 
struction in vocational agriculture in the 
Southern States. It’s not a 1-year pro- 
gram. It is measured in terms of long- 
time objectives. 

It is founded on the idea of developing 
in vocational agriculture students, abilities 
to solve specific problems with which 
they will be confronted in their farming 
operations. Instruction designed to teach 
farm boys these abilities covers problems 
pertaining to soils, production, farm organ- 
ization, marketing of farm products, capi- 
tal and investment, and sociology. The 
instruction program .aims to develop 
among other things, ability to: Determine 
the adaptation of particular types of soils 
for particular crops, pastures, and timbers; 
select and use appropriate methods of 
building up and maintaining soil produc- 
tivity; produce and handle livestock 
economically; produce crops of desired 
quality according to market demands; 
select the farm enterprise which will 
make the farm organization as a whole 
most productive; obtain maximum utili- 
zation of labor, capital, and Jand resources; 
make adjustments in production, on the 
basis of probable. market conditions, 
relation between ‘supply ard price, busi- 
ness conditions, and competition between 
producing regions; evaluate the advan- 
tages and limitations of marketing agen- 
cies accessible to the farmer; and to 
cooperate in economic, social, and civic 
activities. -A large order—yes. But it 
must be remembered that this instruction 
program is set up in terms of long-time 
objectives. It aims to carry the voca- 
tional agriculture student not simply 
through the 4-year period of his agricul- 
tural course, but through his future 
period as an established farmer. 


School places students 


An excellent plan for finding employ- 
ment for graduates has been worked out 
by the Arthur Hill Trade School, Saginaw, 
Mich.. Under this plan, graduates are 
referred by the school to some of the 
largest plants in the city, with whom a 
cooperative arrangement has been per- 
fected. 
ment is given a personal letter by the 


A graduate who is out of employ- 


school coordinator to the employment 
manager of the plant where it is thought 
This letter 
is enclosed in a school envelop. Gate- 


employment may be found. 


keepers have been instructed to pass 
bearers of such envelops along for an 
immediate interview, thus saving them 
the time and discouragement of waiting 
in the job line. In many instances such 
boys are taken on at once; or if not their 
names and applications are taken and 
they are called as soon as a job develops. 
Phone calls are received almost daily by 
the school asking for some trained boy for 
a particular job. Recently, according to 
the school coordinator, it was necessary to 
interview a number of boys before one 
could be found who was not employed and 
could take a job at a local plant. 


Part-time objectives 


Three objectives should be set up by 
teachers of part-time vocational agricul- 
ture classes, John B. MeClelland specialist 
in part-time and evening classes in agricul- 
ture, Federal Office of Education, believes. 
The part-time instructor's first objective, 
Mr. McClelland declares, should be to 
provide the type of instruction which 
will assist boys and young men to estab- 
lish themselves in farming. This he can 
do by helping them to get started on a 
small scale with a crop or livestock enter- 
prise on the home farm or on rented land, 
or by helping boys and their fathers to 
work out afarm partnership. His second 
objective should be to meet the needs of 
out-of-school farm boys, who—because 
of agricultural conditions or their interest 
in other types of work—hope to obtain 
employment elsewhere at some later date. 
These boys need training to enable them 
to be proficient farmers during the time 
they are employed on the farm, as well as 
training which will enable them to earn 
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ry 
ey A110 


vocational agriculture teach- 


be able to give them some training 


I hanical work and subjects related 

g ilture that will help them to obtain 

é yment in occupations in which they 
rested. \ third objective of part- 
instruction listed by Mr. McClelland 


out-of-school farm youth is to provide 
This 
be done by interesting them in group 


e social needs of this group. 
zations, through whieh they may 
cipate in social, civic, and recreational 


$80 a month 


100 of the 


1,500 women enrolled 
adult Hawaii 
the 


Mrs. 
( ne Edwards, Territorial supervisor 


homemaking classes in 
from homes 
SSO a 


ear came where 


was over month, 


( e economics, reports. Necessarily, 


therefore, the emphasis in home-economics 


iction was on the problem of how 


to make a little go a long way.. In the 
congested area of Honolulu an interesting 
plan was followed. The City Social 
S ce Division rented unoccupied cot- 
s for periods of 3 weeks. A home- 

( mics teacher supplied by the Terri- 
il Home Economics Department met 
yen from the area around each 
cottage daily and worked with them on 
is homemaking projects. House 

care and renovation were taught right 
e cottage. Child care was taught and 


d nstrated with the babies brought to 


the cottage by the women. Dinner was 


ared and served to the group each 


day, the menu being in keeping with the 


income of the women, who were assigned 


to the 
under the 


planning and marketing for 1! 


meal teacher's supervision. 
mince, when incomes are low the pur hase 
of clothing and house furnishings is apt 


to be made at the expense of minimum 


food allowances, remodeling of clothing 
and furniture making and repair were 
taught in most of the groups. Hus- 


bands often participated in the furniture 
and equipment classes, and surprisingly 
good results were achieved with the use 


of such materials as wooden crates and 


boxes, barrels, and tin food and oil con- 


tainers collected from stores and whole- 


sale houses. 


Training plan popular 


Sixty students completed the coopera- 
tive vocational education course. inaugu- 
rated in Jacksonville (Fla.) high schools 
in September 1934. Under this plan high- 
school students go to school part time and 
work in offices or shops in the city 4 hours 
each day. The purpose of the plan is to 
give these students actual experience in a 
variety of industries and professions, and 
aid them in choosing an occupation. A 
total of 75 cooperating agencies—manu- 
facturing plants, stores, business offices, 
and professional offices—were contacted 
and cooperated in the plan during the 
school year ended June 1935. A number 
of the 60 students who finished the course 
this year had promises of full-time employ- 
Fifty-three 
the 


ment when they graduated, 


applications have been received by 








coordinator for the Jacksonville schools 
from students .who desire to enter training 
during the year opening this month. 


Temporary arrangements have been made 
for two of the 
A 3-year program recently fer 


advisers in senior high 
schools 
mulated calls for advisers in each of the 
high schools with sufficient time and facili- 
ties to correlate the cooperative vocational 
education program with the regular high- 
school requirements. 


Training surveys 


The 


service of 


trade and industrial education 
the Office of 


cooperated in two surveys since the first 


Education has 


one for the State of Arizona 
and one for Tampa, Fla. 


of the year 
Both surveys 
were made to determine industrial educa- 
tion the The 
Arizona survey was made at the request 


needs in areas. covered. 


of the State department of education. 
The Tampa investigation was conducted 
upon request of the State and Hillsborough 
County departments of education. 

The plan followed in making the sur- 
veys was to confer with representatives of 
both dif- 


ferent industries in the territories covered. 


employers and employees in 
Sixteen different industries—auto dealers 
and auto service, public service, trans- 
portation, building trades, and the cigar 
industries among them—were represented 
in the Tampa survey. Representatives 
of employers and employees from various 
Arizona industries in seven different cities 


were called in for conference. 





¥% HUNDREDS of thousands of visitors 
to the California Pacific International Ex- 
| tion have witnessed in the Palace of 
Kiducat 


re Farmers of America, our country’s 


on the almost living exhibit of the 


st organization of high-school. boys. 


y have seen the dramas of vocational 


ral 


agricult training—a 7-minute show. 


. +} 


e story of effective education in 
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| FARMINGISA 
COMPLEX BUSINESS 


NG MODERN 
EU WAL METHODS 


which the Federal Government, the States 
and the local school district are partners 
in financial contribution:and administra- 
tion, and nearly 2 million farm boys in 
5,000 high. schools are the 
Recognition of the Future Farmers of 
America as an organization for building 
character, and 
effectiveness is indicated in allocation to 


recipients. 


citizenship, vocational 


a 


the F. 
est space and biggest budget in the Palace 
of Education. It is a great stride, indeed, 
from the lifeless photographs and plaques 
of a past decade. 


I. A. by the exposition of the larg- 


The Future Farmers of 
America have made as immense a stride 
toward helping work for a greater rural 
America. Below their exhibit 
at San Diego. 


is shown 


AMERICA LEARN TO IMDROVE AGRICULT 














Cooperation with the C. C. C. 





* REPORTS reaching 
the Office of 


Educatio1 indicate a 


Fede ra 


growing interest on tne 


part of hig schools, 
college Ss, community or- 
ganizations and cit 
zens, I ( C. 


educationa activities 


Numer 


tional advisers are finding a s 





is Camp educa- 
cere Wii 
} 


ingness on the part of community leaders 


and institutions to cooperat supple- 
menting C. C. C. instruction. 
At present C. C. C. camps are 


gency camps, and the Federal Governm« 


emer- 


can afford only a minimum of educationa 
opportunity. i 


Local communities mus 
come to the rescue of young men in sup 
plementing what the Government wou 
like to provide, but because of the cos 
involved, cannot afford. 

Schools 
plans for the next 9 months of 
While these efforts are being 
thought should be given to ways in which 


everywhere are formulating 


WOrTk. 


launched, 


certain types of instructional work. in the 
camps may be brought into closer relation- 
ship with the country’s educational 
system. 

In looking back at recent 


are greatly encouraged over thi 


months, we 
progress 
that has been made in opening up neigh- 


enrollees. 


boring educational facilities for 


High schools and colleges in a mber of 
instances have voluntar aced. their 
services at the disposal of C. C.-C. men. 
Attend college 
Kansas State Teachers College, for t 


past year, had an average of 150 enrollees 
from two camps taking courses twice a 
week in such subjects as welding, black 
smithing, auto mechanics, and electrica! 
repair. 

Up in Lewiston, Maine, me 
Company 132, located almost in the bac] 
yard of Bates College, have bee 
useful instruction from advanced st 
dents in that 


college agreed to allow several classes to 


institutio1 Rees tly tl 
be held on the campus—affording 
courses for C. C. C. mer the art 
sciences, and mechanical! tra 
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Howard W, Oxley, Director of C. C. C. Camp Education, 


Reports Increasing Number of Schools and Colleges 


Opening 


Enrollees 


Out at | iwrence, Kans., for. the past 


several months the high-school classes of 


opened up to members of 


the city were 


Compal y 1064, Truck loads of C. C. C. 
enrollees rolled into Lawrence 4 nights 
voaklv for classes 
hese Y xamples demonstrate how 
help may be secured by the camp 
4 S¢ It ] ighboring sources, 


Scholarships for C. C. C, 


ithorities are 


in opening up scholarships 





On October 1, a total of 11,436 vocational courses 
were being taught in C. C, C, camps. 


for. capable C. C. C. men to give them a 


Wesleyan 


University, 


at further training. 


Be Seton 


chance 
Universit Massa- 


chusetts | stitute of Technology, and 


4 ntly made scholarships 
utstanding C. C. C, 


that other institutions 


enroll- 
ees [It is our hope 
lead of these four and offer 
rthy youths in the camps.a chance at 


ced training. 


Camp idvisers should always be on the 
t for college aids and: grants which 
\ 1 enable C, C. C. men to enter higher 


They should 


useful infor- 


stitutions of learning. 


echert catalogs for 


manifesting 


Their Doors to Civilian Conservation Corps 


mation along this line 


president or dean nig T ope pa 


lege 
needed opportunity for an enrollee 
The Federal student aid program o} 
ating under the National \ t 
istration may supply another means b 
which C..C. C. 
attend 


men could earn enough t 
Worthy out i the 


camps should be given serious considera- 


college. 


tion by authorities in assigning Federal 
student aid grants. Camp advisers should 
consistently urge this important point. 
More and more are we noting the incli- 
nation of local civic and welfare groups 
to offer help to the camp educationa 


Last summer in North . 
the city Y. M. C. A. 


number: of. classes in Compa 148 to 
prepare enrollees for positions in the 
a-day world. Such subjects as business 
English, bookkeeping, accounting, and 
typewriting were taught. 

A Kiwanis Club in New Jersey a few 
months ago donated several musical 


instruments and other equipment to a 


local camp. 


In Banning, Calif., a business met 
club has been sending three prominent 
business leaders into a camp to teacl 
enrollees the art of a successf nterview. 


adviser should 


A camp 


content unless he is making use of ever\ 


assistance impro' 


available source of 


ing his educational program. Hundreds 


of possibilities lie about thre camp I 


broadening and enriching its instructior 


facilities. Let us proceed to discover and 


develop each one of these opportunities 

One of the functions of advisers is to 
stimulate educational interests nh en 
rollees again; it is one cf the responsibili 
ties of community organizations, schools 
and colleges, to provide educational op 
portunities. After all, C. C. C. enrollees 
are ‘still citizens of the local communities. 
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[LLIAMSPORT, PA., is waging 

av ning battie against unem- 

[ts young people are 

ist stop-gap jobs, but 

I hich they have been specially 


1 in the Williamsport Retraining 


pations the city’s em- 


mie oceu 
ant as many workers as the 
school can supply Last Jan- 


i ted too mal The school 
fill the demand for graduates of 


ercial and machine shop courses 


D mber, 13 young men had been 
I nto a ‘‘special apprentice 

of the machine-shop division of the 

rr inter e mechanical training. 

B ear March the retraining school 


1 that all of them were on local 
rolls, each doing the particular work 


for 1 he had prepared. 


C. of C. acts 


Five vears ago conditions were not so 
favorable in Williamsport. In February 
1930 members of the employment com- 


of the chamber of commerce were 


1 about unemployment. With 

» of volunteer workers, they made 

a < nunity survey to study its Causes. 
| gs led to establishing experimental 
classes for the unemployed early in 1931 
( rses were designed to help people re- 
ta their capabilities and to train them 
for né ecupations The public-school 


cooperated, providing instructors 
a i Ciassroonm 


| 1 the beginning the experiment 


1 promise of success. By. May of 
first year nearly 20 percent of the 
enrolled students had been placed in 


Demand grew for more extensive 


classe and fall saw the retraining school 
( unded into a comprehensive. educa- 
tional program Before the end of 1931 
a full-time coordinator had been appointed 


I th schools, students, and indus- 

t H salar is paid by the State 
el cy relief board. 

iin fields of occupational school- 

e the retraining program. today. 

\ umsport’s present and probable future 

is are for special industrial 

inics, machinists, woodworkers, ste- 


s, and typists. A selected cur- 
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Pennsylvania City Copes With Its Unemployment 


Problem Through a Retraining School Which Prepares 


for New Occupations. By 


; 


riculum to train students for these spe- 
cialized jobs is offered by 16 instructors. 

The special apprentice class’’ for 
industrial mechanics prepares a limited 
number of young men, high-school gradu- 
ates or the equivalent, for highly special- 
ized tool work. Blue print reading, 
higher mathematics.and all allied machine- 
shop activities are taught. In order to 
make the training as businesslike as 
possible, the instructor in charge mack 
arrangements with a local manufaeturer 
to use materials which had been ‘‘scrap- 
ped’ for minor defects before the manu- 
facturing processes had been completed, 
but which .were still satisfactory for 
instruction purposes. In the school shop 
the parts are machined to production 
standards, as to accuracy and speed, 
although in some cases the dimensions 
are fictitious. Punctuality and strict 
observation of safety regulations are 


stressed in the course. As soon as one 


‘*apprentice ” gets work a new student 


takes his place. 
Learning for use 


A machine-shop . course for general 
technical training offers elasses in archi- 
tectural and mechanical drafting, auto 
mechanics, printing, architectural and 
mechanical-blueprint reading, engineer- 
ing mathematics, acetylene welding, and 
solid geometry. 

Because school officials believe that 
local furniture plants will soon. need 
eabinetmakers, the woodworking class 
provides intensive training in this direc- 
tion. 

Business: English, shorthand, type- 
writing, and office practice are open to 
men and women in the commercial 
courses The school is now experiment- 
ing with placing partially-trained stenog- 
raphers in public offices for experience. 

Young women over 18 years of age 


have a special service of their own which 


Alice Bodwell Burke 


offers classes in retail selling and adver- 
tising Home economics classes are not 
part of the retraining program. They 
are confined to the regular school curric- 
ulum. 

Vocational guidance, placement serv- 
ice and a recreational program are open 
to young men who have graduated from 
high school and are members of the 
Williamsport Graduates Club, an affil- 
iate of the retraining school. The coordi- 
nator who interviews employers on behalf 
of members reports that, although busi- 
ness men are wary of hiring men under 
20, they respect as high recommendations 
the certificates given by the retraining 
school and the Graduates Club. 


After four years 


Athletic teams of the club have use of 
the Y. M. ©. A. on specified days. The 
Graduates Club’s dance orchestra and 
band are popular not only with members, 
but with all Williamsport. They furnish 
music for social functions of the retraining 
program 

During the last four years Williamsport 
has battled unemployment. Its retrain- 
ing school has been a bulwark against the 
demoralization bred of stagnating capa- 
bilities and unfulfilled hopes. Through- 
out its existence the school has kept 
Williamsport’s unemployed, young and 
middle-aged, mentally alert, and it has 
maintained a 30-percent placement aver- 
age. 

Today authorities believe that the 
city’s unemployment problem is nearly 
solved, but the retraining school is 
going on. Williamsport looks to the 
future. It means to train its young 
people so that local industries will not 
have to import specialists in the years to 
come And it means to train all its 
people to a standard of efficiency that 
will keep them on pay rolls, even in the 


face of another depression. 
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Federal Aid and the Negro 





ANY of the recent proposals 
and much of the suggested 
legislation concerning Federal 


aid to education have either ignored the 
educational inequalities imposed on Ne- 
groes in certain States, or have assumed 
that the proposed system of grants would 
operate in such manner as to iron out these 
inequalities. 

Because many believe that the first 
policy is unwise and that the second is 
ineffective, four arguments are briefly pre- 
sented in favor of specific safeguards for 
the education of Negroes in Federai aid 
legislation, if and when such legislation is 
enacted. 


One 


Low educational status. Because de- 
mocracy increasingly demands an edu- 
cated citizenry; because ignorance. and 
backwardness constitute the fertile 
soil for the growth of forces inimical to our 
democratic institutions; and because of 
the established fact that the educational 
status of Negroes is lower than that of any 
of our large minority groups, it is in the 
interest of the general and of 
progressive democratic that 
colored citizens be given a square deal in 
the matter of education. 


most 


welfare 


society 


Two 
Migration. The need for the establish- 
ment of a minimum or foundation program 
of education for all States com- 
munities is emphasized by the migratory 
nature of our population. Some form of 
Federal aid is generally accepted as one 
instrumentality for ironing out the educa- 
tional inequalities resulting from ° (1 
extreme variations States. in 
educational standards and practices, and 
(2) migration of the population. 

Negroes are among our most migratory 
groups. Nearly a million have migrated 
from the South to other sections of the 
country during the past 25 years, and 
from 1920 to 1930 the number of Negroes 
ir. cities increased more than one and one- 
half millions. Because of this migration 
it is necessary to safeguard some sections 
of the country against the effects of 
educational inequalities of other sections, 
and to protect the cities against an influx 
of migrants from rural areas who have 


and 


among 
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Ambrose Caliver, Specialist in Education of Negroes, 


Explains Why the Negro Needs and Should Get Federal 


Aid; Four Arguments Presented 


been denied the minimum essentials of 


an education 
Three 


Inequality of opportunity. -Americans 
have, through a gradual evolution, come 
to accept. in theory the 
equality of — educational 
opportunity for all children. It is far 
from being accepted in practice, however. 


very generally 
principle of 


Experience indicates that unless definite 
safeguards are provided in the distribution 
of Federal grants, discrimination against 

follow. Evidence of dis- 
is pointed out in a 


Negroes will 


crimination recent 
study,' which shows that the only Federal 
fund from 
ments in proportion.to their numbers is 
the Second Morrill Act, the one act.which 
definitely specifies that the funds shall be 
distributed equitably. Further evidence 
may be found in the distribution of Fed- 
eral emergency grants.. During the first 
and part of the second year of the opera- 
tion of these grants, according to official 


which Negroes receive allot- 


reports received,” there were gross inequal- 
ities in many. States and localities. This 
condition was corrected somewhat after a 
statement was sent out from the Federal 
Emergency Relief headquarters to the 
effect that funds were to be distributed 
according to the ratio which Negroes bear 
to the total population. In the grant 
for school aid under the National Youth 
Administration specific stipulations re- 
garding Negroes have been made. It re- 
mains to be seen how effective they will 
be without a definite and objective method 
of checking.on their operation. 

Similar discriminations are found in the 
distribution of State funds. In 
States that have equalization funds there 


certain 


are counties in which Negroes fail not 
only to receive the grants provided 


but 

{John W. Davis 
West Virginia State College bulletin. 
No. 6 of the. Department of Education). 

2 Unpublished studies in F. E. R..A. office. 


thereby, are deprived also. of. the 





Land-grant colleges for Negroes. 
(Contribution 





State funds allocated on the basis of the 


school census. 

Four 
The 
petuity of governments rests upon the 
allegiance of their citizens to the funda- 


Preservation of government. per- 


mental: principles upon which they are 
founded. Among the principles under- 
lying our American democracy, education 
as a necessary accompaniment of citizen- 
ship has come to be one widely accepted. 
The 
Washington, 
proof 


shown in education by 


Hamilton, 


interest 
Jefferson, and 
that 


reasonably be considered a right of citizen- 


others is education may 
ship that was assumed under the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution. 
To deny equity to Negroes, therefore, in 
the distribution of Federal 
funds is a violation of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution. More- 
over, it is conceivable that a disregard of 
the rights of Negroes in the matter of 
equality of educational opportunity may 
eventually result in 
conception of the “rights of citizens to 
Proper which 
will be welcomed by many local officials 
in the interest of good government, will 
help to prevent an encroachment upon this 
fundamental principle of democracy. 


educational 


undermining our 


education.”’ safeguards, 


Safeguards 


There are two safeguards that may be 
applied will tend to 
equity for colored citizens in the distri- 
bution of Federal funds. The first is the 
simple method of inserting a clause which 
specifies that the law shall be so admin- 
istered and the funds so expended as to 
take into account the ratio Negroes bear 
to the total population of the area under 


which guarantee 


consideration. As previously stated, this 
has been found to be of some assistance, 
but in order that the full effect of such 
be felt, there needs to be 


safeguard. It is the 


suggestion 


added a second 
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rement of reports on the use of the 
s granted, such reports having data 
regated according to race. 


Neither of 


iblv be said to 


safeguards can rea- 
*control”’, 
There 
no objection to an accounting 
funds allotted 


reports 


these 
involve 
at bugbear of Federal support. 
1 be 
which 
Such 


a basis in formulating future 


manner in 


peen spent. are 


ntial as 
ies and as a matter of public infor- 
and constitute a requisite pro- 
and 


all good governments 


i ] esses. 





NOTICE 


NNUAL Office of . Education 

A radio broadcast on education | 
of Negroes will be heard on No- 
vember 14 from 3 to 3:45 p. m., 


time the 


System. 


central standard over 


Columbia Broadcasting 
The Tuskegee choir will sing and the 
main address will be delivered by 
he new president of Tuskegee, Dr. 
r.. BD. 


Patterson. 











the educational status of 


Negroes, their migratory nature, and their 


Because of 


privileges and obligations as citizens, if 
and when a Federal support measure for 
education is enacted, equitable distribu- 
tion of the funds would be in the interest 
of the Nation the 
perpetuity of the Republic as well as in 


of the welfare and 


the interest of its Negro population. 





* Bookmarks 
MOTION 
provided by the Cleveland Public Library 
to Cleveland citizens for the last 12 years, 


Picture Bookmarks, a service 


made available to citizens 
the United States by the 
of Education on its weekly radio 


now be 
throughout 
Office 
program of Education in the News. 
Motion-picture bookmarks are short 
lists of books which promise interesting 
with current film 
ts based on famous novels, biographies, 
The Cleveland 
selects from coming 
the pictures 
likely to create a demand on the library. 
Ther 
those who are going to see the picture or 


reading in connection 


or historical episodes. 
Public 


Ho lywood 


Library 
releases most 


experts select books interesting to 


In connection 
with *‘ Alice Adams’’, the motion-picture 
bookmark listed not only Tarkington’s 
book *‘ Alice Adams’’ but four other books 
in which were to be found other famous 
Also the bookmark 
listed four other books on manners which 
Alice in 


who have seen the picture. 


Tarkington heroines. 


her social 
problems and might even help modern 
Alices faced with like problems. 


have helped 


wo ld 
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A: Kicture from the Past 


STREHLOW, Milwaukee, 
Mil- 
waukee school-board meeting, introduced 
to require all 


GEORGE O. 
Wis., school 


director, at a recent 


a resolution high-school 
girls to wear 
The resolution brought to mind the above 
photograph which appeared in a 1901-02 


smocks while in school. 


catalog of a now extinct American college. 
The photograph, which we take pleasure 
in reproducing above, carried the legend, 
‘*Dumb Bells, ‘A Sound Mind in a Sound 
Body.’”’ School Director Strehlow’s reso- 
lution, as quoted in the Milwaukee Leader 
of September 4, drew broad smiles from 

directors. He defended the 
‘‘as a democratic move which 
the for 
mothers, who can afford it, to dress their 


his fellow 
resolution 
would lessen incentive some 
daughters up in expensive silks, making 
less fortunate girls ashamed of their plain 
clothes.” 

In Washington, D.°C., a 16-year-old 
high-school girl recently wrote a letter to 
the Board of Education asking that the 
Board require all Washington high-school 
students to wear uniforms. Chester. W. 
Holmes, principal of the school the girl 
attends, replied to the letter as follows: 
‘‘School officials can’t dictate to the 
parents and the children what the chil- 
dren shall wear. Of course, they must 
be properly dressed. Bloomers and shorts 
won't go in the classroom any more than 


a sport suit can be worn to adance.. But 
uniforms are out of the question.” 
Other District of Columbia school 


officials questioned as to the practicability 
of having all high-school students wear 
uniforms seemed to voice the same com- 


ment as Principal Holmes. One assistant 
principal, a lady, said ‘I’m afraid the 
children would soon all feel like orphans 
and would tire of their uniforms.” An- 


other said it suggested “‘regimentation.” 


“Tt’s too much of the ‘institution idea’ ” 
declared Frank C. Daniel, McKinley 
High-School principal. Allen Davis, of 


Roosevelt High School, who believes that 
the tendency these days is toward in- 
dividualism—even in school dress—tre- 
called the days of the “‘gay 90’s”’ 
Eastern High School in the Capital City 
had a girls’ cadet corps. The girls all wore 
the same kind of uniform. ‘‘The uniform 
attractive—below the ankles 
was the style then,” Mr. Davis pointed 
‘But after a while the girls became 
and the idea.” 
Another principal said that all school offi- 


cials and teachers should stress the “beauty 


when 


was very 
out, 


dissatisfied abandoned 


” 


and advantage of simplicity in dress. 
—— -* — 

Miss Goodykoontz, Assistant 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, represented the Office of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior, 
at the Seventh Pan-American Child Con- 
gress held in Mexico City, October 12-19. 
She spoke at the Mexico congress on 
of Pupils: Its Function 
in Child Welfare and Its Advantages in 
Education.’ The other official delegates 
from the United States representing 
education at the congress were Dr. 
Elizabeth Woods, supervisor, Los Angeles 
city and Dr. H. T. Manuel, 
professor of educational psychology, Uni- 


Bess 


** Classification 


schools, 


versity of Texas. 
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New Standards 





ARKED progress has been made 
by the committee representing 
the six regional educational asso- 
ciations of the United States which is 
engaged in studies looking to radical 
revision of standards for accrediting of 
secondary schools throughout the country. 
During the past year more than 2,000 
research studies have been carefully 
abstracted. This has been done in order 
to utilize results of scientific educational 
research as a basis for formulation of 
methods of evaluation of secondary 
schools which shall be more extensive, 
more detailed, more valid, and more stim- 
ulating to further growth than standards 
which have been used in the past. 
Tentative check lists consisting of 
approximately 1,500 items were prepared 
during the year under the direction of the 





Members of the Executive Committee 
of the Cooperative Study of Second- 
ary School Standards in Session at 
Montreat, N. C., September 2-7, 1935 


Standing—left to right: 

Jesse B. Davis, Boston University, 
New England Association; M. L. Alt- 
stetter, educational specialist, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; R. N. Gummere, Harvard 
University, Middle States Association; 
J. T. Giles, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Wisconsin, North Central Asso- 
ciation; George E. Carrothers, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, North Central Associ- 
ation; E. J. Ashbaugh, Miami University, 
National Committee on Research in Sec- 
ondary Education; Walter C. Eells, 
coordinator, Washington, D. C. 


Seated— left to right: 

Carl A. Jessen, secretary, United States 
Office of Education; M. P. Moe, secretary, 
Montana Education Association, North- 
west Association; Joseph Roemer, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Southern 
Association; J. Henry Highsmith, State 
Department of Education, North Caro- 
lina, Southern Association; E. D. Grizzell, 
chairman, University of Pennsylvania, 
Middle States Association. 
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Walter C. Eells, New Coordinator for Cooperative Study 


of Secondary School 


Standards, Reports 


Progress 


of Committee Working Toward Radical Revision of 


America’s Secondary School Accrediting Standards 


administrative committee consisting of 
G. E. Carrothers, E. D. Grizzell, and 
Joseph Roemer. These are based upon 
research studies which have been ab- 
stracted, and upon judgments of spe- 
cialists in different: fields. They are 
designed to indicate, in considerable 
detail, characteristics of good secondary 
schools in a dozen important aspects. 
The general committee in charge of the 
study consists of 21 members representing 
the 6 regional associations of colleges and 
secondary ‘schools—the New England 
Association, the Middle States Associa- 
tion, the North Central Association, the 
Southern Association, the Northwest As- 
sociation, and the Western Association. 
In addition there are advisory members 
representing the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, the American Council-on Education, 
the National Education Association, and 
the National Committee on Research in 


Secondary Education. 


A smaller executive committee of 9 
members has had direct responsibility for 
planning and development of the study to 
date. This executive committee met in 
North Carolina during the entire first 
week of September to go over in detail 
tentative check lists which had been pre- 
pared, to develop statements of guiding 
principles, and to make general plans for 
work during the current year. 

The ‘‘Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards’’, as the organization 
is Officially known, was initiated at a 
meeting held in Washington in August 
1933. (See Oct. 1933 Scuoou Lire.) At 
first it was financed only by contributions 
from cooperating associations. Last 
spring, however, substantial support was 
secured from the General Education 
Board, permitting a significant enlarge- 
ment of activities of the committee. 
Offices were opened at 744 Jackson Place, 


Washington, D. C., in September, where 
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full-time staff will devote attention to 
The 
| fessional staff, to begin with, consists 
of Dr. Walter Crosby 


linator of 


he study during the current year. 


Eells, selected as 
of 


from his position as Professor of 


COO! the study, on leave 


ce 


Education at Stanford University, and of 
Dr. M. L. Alstetter, educational specialist, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Before Christmas it is planned to revise 
tentative check list and statements of 
ciples in light of criticisms and dis- 

ns of the executive committee at its 

North Carolina meeting, and to submit 
them for suggestion and critical comment 


» 150 or 200 edueational leaders and active 
secondary school principals in all parts of 
the country. 

\ meeting of the general committee of 
21 members, of advisory members, and of 
te d be 


in St. Louis the week preceding the 


educational consultants will 


eeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation Department of Superintendence. 
\t this meeting revised check lists will 
be presented for discussion and approval 


preliminary to their proposed experi- 


mental tryout in several hundred repre- 


sentative secondary schools of. all types 
both 


1 sizes, publicly and privately 


controlled, throughout the United States. 





*® SINCE Jersey City’s safety car, ‘The 
Voice of Safety’’,.shown above, has been 
operating during the past 4 months, ac- 


cide 


nt injuries have been lowered 37 per- 


eent, Helen Bannerman, principal of 
School No. 15-in Jersey City reports. 
The car’s loudspeaker can be heard 5 
blocks away. Operated by Sergeant 
David Conroy, supervisor of safety in 
Jersey City schools, and sponsored by 


director of public safety, Commissioner 


Thomas J. Wolfe, ‘‘The Voice of Safety” 
is used at designated play streets and 
dangerous crossings. The operator in- 


structs children and adults in the way of 


safety 
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Future Farmers 





WHAT 


high-school 


100,000 
students 


vocational agriculture 
do The 
organization of Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, Which now enrolls more than 100,000 


is news. 


farm boys, is directed by boys, although 
F.. F. 
the supervision of the Office of Education. 
W. A. Ross, Agricultural education spe- 
cialist in the Office of Education, who is 


A. activity in general comes under 


executive secretary of the Future Farm- 
ers of America, will report for ScHoou 
LIFE of the 
F. F. A., our country’s largest organiza- 
tion of high-school students. 

The National. Congress of Vocational 
Agricultural Students, which includes the 
National Convention of Future Farmers 
of America, took place in Kansas City, 
Mo., October 19 to 26. 


readers each month news 


Certificates 


All F. F. A. 
honorary, who have been awarded the 


members, both active and 


Degree of American Farmer, fourth and 
highest in the organization, will receive a 
handsome é€ngraved certificate -properly 
signed by the national officers and bearing 
the emblem and seal of the organization. 
The engraving has now been completed 
American farmers 
from 1928 to 1934, inclusive, are being hand 
lettered. The 81, 11 
inches in size, will be furnished each year 
in the future as the new crop of American 


and the names of all 


certificates, by 


farmers is elected at the national conven- 
tion. 


Chapters 


Forty-eight chapters from 23: States 
reached the finals in the 1935 F. F. A. 
The reports, for the 
most part, are beautifully compiled and 
The 
chapter contest inaugurated 5 years ago 


chapter contest. 
show a broad scope of, activities. 


is responsible for considerable improve- 
ment in chapter programs of work and is 
a splendid device for self-teaching along 
$800 in 
offered by the national organization. 


cooperative lines; awards are 


100,000 plus 


The active membership of the F. F. A. 
went over the 100,000 mark this fall as 
shown by the annual reports from the 
State associations recently 
ceived at the national office. The steady, 


various re- 


* 


healthy growth of this great organization 
of farm boys in the 8 years of its ex- 
gratifying to ail who 
are interested in the welfare of youth— 


istence has been 


especially farm youth. 


The tenth of the F. F. A. 
Manual has just come from the press. 


edition 
This edition was 5,000 copies. 


Grange award 


The National Grange, through Mr. L. 
J. Taber, master, has provided $100 in 
prize money to be awarded to outstanding 
State associations of F. F. A. Theawards 
will be made on the basis of the annual 
reports submitted by the various State 
associations for the year ended June 30, 


1935, and announced at the national 
convention. 
Trippers 

Thirteen chapters in Montana com- 


pleted camping trips ranging from 2 to 
10 in length and covering such 
points of interest as Glacier and Yellow- 
stone Parks, the State Capitols, Great 
Falls smelter, Boulder Canyon and parts 
of Wyoming and Idaho. 
the F. F. A. boys have planned their 
journey, done their own cooking and the 
whole undertaking averaged a dollar per 
day expense which included food, trans- 
portation, and entertainment. 


days 


On these tours 


Fourth tour 


Twenty-three Medina, Ohio, F. F. A. 
and their adviser made their 
fourth annual tour which this year carried 
them into the States and 
Quebec. The trip was for 10 days and 
they traveled 2,085 miles. 


members 


northeastern 


Band 


The Texas association, with nearly 9,000 
members of F. F. A., willfurnish the official 
band for the national congress of voca- 
tional agricultural students and national 
convention of F. F. A. Texas had about 
150 pieces in their band at the State con- 
this From this band a 
selection of about 75 members will 
made and this group brought to Kansas 
City. Thisis the second time in 8 years 
that the official band came from Texas. 


vention year. 


be 
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Recent Theses 


A LIST of the received 
doctors’ and masters’ theses in education, 
which may be borrowed from the Library 
of the Office of Education on interlibrary 


loan, is as follows: 


most recently 


BENNETT, OmMER H. The status of county super 


intendence in Ohio. Master’s, 1929. University of 
Cincinnati. 

BRODSHAUG, MELVIN. Buildings and equipment 
for home economics in secondary schools. Doctor’s, 


1931. 178 p 
CARLETON, RALPH K. 
chemical analysis. Doctor's, 
college for teachers. 85 p. 
COLBERT, EDWARD B. 
the larger secondary schools of Massachusetts 
ter’s, 1935. Boston university. 127 p. ms 
DANIEL, JoserPH M. Programs of studies of small 
high schools: a study of the programs of studies of the 
small high schools of South Carolina based on an in- 
terpretative analysis of the factors influencing their 
Doctor’s, 1935. Harvard university 


Teachers college, Columbia university. 
The personal equation in 
1934. George Peabody 
The status of guidance in 
Mas- 


organization. 

186 p. ms. 

GARLAND, AGNES G. 
of international good will. 
university. 103 p. ms. 

GESS¥ORD, MARGARET. 
leisure time activities of junior high 
Master’s, 1935. George Washington 
44 p. ms. 

GOTSCHALL, JOHN H. 
superintendency system of school supervision in Mas- 
sachusetts. Master’s, 1935. Boston university. 91 
p. ms, 

HaGER, WALTER E. 
justment in the profession of education. 
1931. ‘Teachers college, Columbia university 

Koerr-BaKER, HERBERT. An examination of the 
problems of measuring speech abilities in freshmen at 
the Pennsylvania State college Master’s, 1934 
Pennsylvania State college. 38 p. ms 

LANGFORD, Howarp D. Educational 
functions and possibilities. Doctor's, 1931 
college, Columbia university. 212 p 

MacLELLaN, Matcotm. The Catholic church and 
adult education. Doctor’s, 1934. 
of America. 125 p. 

MEREDITH, HOwaRD V. 
growth: a study of 18 anthropometric measurements 
on Iowa white males ranging in age between birth and 
18 years. Doctor’s, 1934. University of Iowa. 128 p 

Moore, Eoune W. Difficulties recognized by ele 
mentary teachers and their implications for supervision 
Doctor’s, 1934. George Peabody college for teachers 
70 p. 

PRUDHON, MaRIOn G. 
terials as a basis for the judgment of mental develop- 
ment. Master’s, 1934. Syracuse university. 130 p 
ms. 

Scunoprp, Jessie May. 
with a plan for improving the teacher’s ability in 
assignment making. Master’s, 1935. West Virginia 
university. 92 p. ms. 

Sita, James H. 
taxation for public school buildings 
Teachers college, Columbia university. 117 p 


Music and the development 
Master’s, 1935. Boston 


Social effectiveness and the 
girls 
university 


school 


The development of the union 


The quest for vocational ad- 
Doctor’s, 


RH p. 


service, its 
Teachers 


Catholic university 


The rhythm of physical 


The use of kindergarten ma 


A study of the assignment, 


Legal limitations on bonds and 
Doctor’s, 1930 
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STILES, WILMER H. The development of public edu- 


cation-in York county, Pennsylvania. Master’s, 1935 
Johns Hopkins university. 168 p. ms 
WELLER, GERALD M. 


outlays for public school buildings 


State equalization of capital 
Doctor’s, 1935. 
University of Southern California. 242 p. ms. 
YOUNG, ROBERT A 


case Doctor’s, 1935 


A study of reading disability 
Harvard university. 502 p. ms. 
Ruts A. GRay 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Yearbooks in Elementary Education 


the Field of 
Third Yearbook, Raleigh Ele- 
mentary Education Council. Raleigh, 
N.-C., Raleigh Publie Schools, 1935. 


226 p. 


Adventures in Elementary 


Science. 


illus. 
ults of in elementary 


science and nature study 


Reports the re a year’s study 
units of work and classroom 

activities, grades one to six. 

the .Elemen- 

tary School. Yearbook of 

the Dept. of School Prin- 

cipals of the National Edueation Associa- 

Washington, D. C., 1935. 

$2.00. 


Socializing Experiences in 
Fourteenth 


Elementary 


tion. 
622 p: _ illus. 


Practical rnaterial on informal activities having social- 


New Methods 


New Methods in the Social: Studies, by 
M. J. Stormzand and Robert H. Lewis, 
New York, Farrar &. Rinehart, inc., 1935. 
223 p. $1.75. 
in content and method in the social 
studies in secondary schools. ‘Topics include: the unit 
plan, workbooks and study guide tests, the problem 
method as based on current events, socializing class 
methods, laboratory methods and visual aids, integra- 


Discusses chang 


tion of the social studies with English. 

The Teaching of Reading for Better Liv- 
Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. 
Boston, New York, Houghton 
469 p. $2.00. 


ing, by 
Cusack. 
Mifflin Company, c1935. 
Teaching methods and specific helps for the kinder- 
garten and grades one to Six. 


The Teaching of History through Dra- 
matie Presentation, by Eleanore Hub- 
bard. Chicago, New York, Benj. H. 


Sanborn & Co., 1935. 
447 p. illus. $1.76. 


Techniques by which the dramatic instincts of ehil- 


dren may be utilized in history class-room plays 
Reading Interests 


An Experimental Reading Study in the 
Joint Library—Adult Elementary Educa- 


tion Field, by Elizabeth C. Morriss, 
Marion V. Morse, Edna Phillips. New 
York, Teachers college, Columbia uni 


versity, 1935. 

44 p. 50 cents. 

A report of the study and a list of 153 promising books 
for the use of adults of limited education 

The Library in the Fraternity House, by 
F. K. W. Drury. Nashville, Tenn., Pea- 
body Library School, 1935. (Pea- 
body Contributions to Librarianship, no. 
5.) 25 cents. 


12 p. 


The organization of a fraternity house library and a 
list of basic books for a Chapter House Library. 

Living with Books, the art of book selee- 
tion, by Helen E. Haines. New York, 


Columbia University Press, 1935. 505 p. 
(Columbia university studies in library 


service, no. 2.) $4.00. 


The principles and methods of book evaluation and 
selection; useful for school librarians 


Negro Education 


County Training Schools and Publie See- 


ondary Education for Negroes in the 
South, by Edward E. Redcay. Washing- 
ton, D. C.; The John F. Slater Fund, 
1935. 168 p. 


The first historical presentation of the Slater Fund 
activity in Negro secondary education and an analysis 
of the present situation. 


Susan QO. FurrerRer 


Meetings 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 26-30. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 

SCIENCE. St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 30, 1935, to Jan. 4, 
1936, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF PROFESSION AL 


LEGISLATION 


SociaL WorK. Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 26-28. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 30. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 28. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTORS 
IN ACCOUNTING. New York, N. Y., Dec. 27-28. 

AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL Bos- 
ton, Mass., Dec. 26-29. 

AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAI 
Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 30-31 

AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
N. Y., Dec. 26-28. 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
Tenn., Dec. 27-30. 


ASSOCIATION 
ASSOCIATION 
New 


ASSOCIATION York, 


ASSOCIATION. Chattanooga, 


AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION. St. Louis, Mo., 
Dec. 30, 1935, to Jan. 1, 1936. 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. New York, 


N. Y., Dec. 26-28. 
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E N POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION Atlanta, 

Le 2 ) 
SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 

York, N. Y., Dec. 2-¢ 

N SOCTOLOGICAL SOCIETY Chicago, | , Dec. 
SPEECH CORRECTION ASSOCIATION. Chi- 

, LiL, De 10, 1935, to Jan. 1, 193¢ 

STATISTICAI ASSOCIATION New York, 
Dec. 27 

y 5 ENT HEALTH ASSOCIATION New 

i. Wen Be 
N VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Chicago, ill 


ATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS, St. Louis, 


OF AMERICAN LAW New 
La., De 


N OF BUSINESS OFFICERS OF PREPARATORY 


SCHOOLS 


Tarrytown, N. Y., Dec. 20 and 21 

ATION OF STATE DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONAL 

TION. Chicago, II1., first week in December 

( {CILON RESEARCH IN JOURNALISM. Washington, 
i) ¢ |) 

GE ICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA New York, N. Y., 
2-28 

LIN ric SOCIETY OF AmERICA. New York, N. Y., 


EMATICAL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA St. Louis, 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. Cin- 


30, 1935, to Jan. 1, 


ERN LANGUAGE 


ti, Ohio, Dec. 1936 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIBLICAL. INSTRUCTORS 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 27 and 28. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF MUSK Phila- 
a, Pa., Dec. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES IN THE 
SITED STATES OF AMERICA. Washington, D. C., 
20-22. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 30 
NATIONAL COLLEGE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. New 
York, N. Y., Dec. 27 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS. St. 


Louis, Mo., Dec. 27 and 28. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH In- 


is, Ind., Nov. 28-30 


NA Al FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
PEACHERS. Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 27. 

NATIONAI INTERFRATERNITY CONFERENCE New 
York, N. Y., Nov. 30. 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. Providence, R..L, 
N ind 2¢ 

NATIONAL PAN HELLENIC CONGRESS. Edgewater 
Park, Miss., Dec. 4-7. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND+ 
NESS New York, N. Y., Dec. 5-7 

STAMMERERS’ ADVisoRY GUILD. Chicago, Ill., Dee. 

, to Jan. 1, 1936 
UNITED CHAPTERS OF PH1 BETA Kappa. New York, 


N. Y., Dee. 18 
MarGaret F, Ryan 





1936 Educational Directory 


Two parts are now available. 


Part 2, City School Officers, 5 
cents 
Part 4, Educational Associations 


ind Directories, 5 cents. 


Order from Superintendent of 


Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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The Colleges 





EMPLOYMENT of June 
Kight graduates of the 
of Iowa musie department have received 
lowa 
All of the graduates from agri- 


(1935) gradu- 


ates: University 


positions as music teachers in 
schools. 
cultural courses at Pennsylvania State 
College have been appointed to teaching 
positions—13_ in and 2 
in Oklahoma. University of Southern 
California reports that only 6 out of 54 
engineering graduates have not yet been 


Practically 


Pennsylvania 


graduate in 
graduating from 
the College of Agriculture at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has been placed. The 
Placement Bureau at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas has placed 125 teachers 
this year, about half of which were new 


placed 


every 


agricultural education 


Teacher 


graduates; home economics and music 
teachers are in demand this year since 
these courses are now being resumed. 
From the University of Kansas, eight jour- 
nalism majors in the class of 1935 already 
have jobs as newspaper reporters or are 


on advertising staffs of newspapers. 


Limitation of enrollments: Three land- 


grant colleges are maintaining: waiting 
lists because of large entering freshman 
In Pennsylvania State College 
1,469 freshmen completed requirements 


for entrance before the beginning of fresh- 


classes. 


man week, and enough others have been 
offered admission to bring the possible 
1,500. The 
number of qualified entering students at 
Massachusetts State College has again 
exceeded the limit of 300.set for the fresh- 
man class (225 boys and 75 girls); each 


total for the class close -to 


year since 1931 it has been necessary to 
qualified applicants and the 
numbers of the undergraduate body have 
thus been held fairly constant at about 
1,100students. Rutgers University (New 
Jersey), that a total of 1,200 
students is expected in the men’s colleges, 
approximately the same as last year; the 
freshman class, although enrollment has 
been limited to 400, will show an increase 
of approximately 25 over last year. 


turn away 


reports 


Farmers’ children: At Ohio State Uni- 
versity farmers’ sons and daughters made 
up 13 percent of the university’s total 
At the University 
of Wisconsin, farming continues to lead 


enrollment last year. 


as the largest single occupation of parents 
although among the nine general fields 
into which all occupations are classified 


trade wide 
of the 
do not intend to follow the occupations 
of their parents since only 70 out of 247 
students majored in agriculture, forestry, 
and animal husbandry. 


in the survey, leads by a 


margin; most freshmen however 


University of Jowa.—Honors courses in 
English and history will be available to 
superior students next fall. These courses, 
admission to which begins in the junior 
the 


classroom routine; he may attend classes 


year, permit scholar freedom from 
only for the lectures without being held 


responsible for assignments. Basis for 
graduation is proficiency in the field, de- 


termined by examinations for honors. 


University of Arizona.—Appropriation 
cuts of from 25 to 37 percent have seri- 
ously curtailed Arizona’s agricultural re- 
the 


dean of 


search during 


the 


program depression 


period, according to agri- 


culture. 


Department of Public Instruction, Penn- 
sylvania.—Pennsylvania colleges and uni- 
versities awarded degrees to 9,058 seniors 
and graduate students last June. _Insti- 
tutions with the largest graduation classes 
are: University of Pennsylvania, 1,460; 
Temple University, 1,040; University of 
1,002; State 
College, 777; Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


nology, 455; others of the 56 accredited 


institutions graduated from 5 to 260 
students each. 
Washington State College.—In reports 


from 675 alumni, the broad training 
received by the agricultural student has 
stood him in good stead during the diffi- 
cult years since 1929; with very few excep- 
tions all are employed in useful, interest- 


ing, and remunerative work. 


University of Kentucky.—An all-time 
record in the summer 


session has been set with a total of 1,716 


for registration 


students registered for the first regular 
5-week term, and for the short courses in 
vocational education and coaching. Since 
its organization the university has granted 
8,887 earned 1,171 


degrees, including 


advanced degrees. 


Water J. Greenvear 
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Electrifying Education 





AT THE of the Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broad- 
easters held at the University of Iowa, 
September 9 and 10, H. B. McCarty; 
director of Radio Station WHA at the 
University of Wisconsin, was elected 
president; W. I. Griffith, vice president; 
Harold Engel, executive secretary; and 
B. B. Brackett, treasurer. 


annual meeting 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, has released a 3-reel film 
entitled ‘‘The American Wing”’ in both 


35 and 16 mm. sizes, a gallery tour of the 
American Wing. It covers the rooms in 
chronological order, emphasizing the more 
important details in close-ups. Gallery 
views are supplemented: by exteriors of 
representative types of homes contem- 
porary with the American Wing—in some 
cases the very which the 
Museum roonis were taken are shown. 


houses from 


The eighth consecutive season of the 
NBC musie appreciation hour was begun 
by Dr. Walter Damrosch on October 4, 
at 11 a. m. eastern standard time. 


The seventh season of the Ohio School 
of the Air opened over radio station WLW 
Monday, October 14, at 2 p. 
standard time. 


m. eastern 


The present season of the Rochester 
School of the Air began over radio 
stations WHAM and WHEC, Monday 
afternoon, September 9. 


Free copies of leaflets entitled, Good 
References on Education Radio, 
Good References on Visual Aids in Educa- 
tion: Motion Pictures Le 
from the Editorial Division, 


Office of Education. 


by and 


may obtained 


Federal 


Dr. Tracy F. Tyler, for the past 
several years executive secretary and 
research director of the National com- 


mittee on education by radio, has resigned 
his position and is now abroad studying 
the school of radio in European 


countries for the general education board. 


use 
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The Field Museum of Natural History 
is cooperating with the Orthovis Co. of 
Chicago in the produetion of a series of 


third dimension illustrated books ‘on 
natural history. 
President Arthur G. Crane of the 


University of Wyoming was elected chair- 
man of the national committee on educa- 
Dean H. J.:C. Um- 


berger, vice chairman, September 13. 


tion by radio, and 





booklet 


Free of entitled 
Conservation of Radio Resources, by Dr. 
Henry L. Ewbank, may be obtained from 
radio station WHA, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 


copies a 


Teachers interested in the educational 
use of radio should ask to be placed on 
the mailing list to receive free copies of 
recommended radio programs and other 
publications of the Radio Institute of the 
Audible Arts, 80 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. Vernon Lyons has been appointed 
to the staff of Brookings Institution (722 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C.), 
to study the educational uses of radio. 
M. 


CLINE Koon 








State School Specialist 





* 


HENRY F. ALVES, for the past 9 years 
on the staff of the Texas State Depart- 
ment of Education, and previously a 
teacher, principal, and superintendent of 
schools, has been appointed Senior Edu- 
cationist in charge of State School Ad- 
ministration in the Federal Office of Edu- 
He entered upon 
School Systems 


cation. his duties in 
the American 
October 1. 
Mr. Alves has been working in the field 
of 1911, when 


teacher in a one-room school. 


Division 


he 
Then 


became principal and teacher in a five- 


education since was 


he 
teacher school. He was teacher. of math- 
ematics and social sciences in. San Marcos 
High School, principal of Alamo Heights 
Schools in San Antonio, Tex.; headmaster 
of West Military Academy, and 
superintendent of Alamo Heights Schools 
in San Antonio. On the staff of the Texas 
State Department of Education he was 


Texas 


high-school inspector, college examiner, 
and for the past 5 years director of re- 
search and accounting. 

1927 Mr. Alves received his B. A. 
degree from a Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, and in 1928 obtained his M. A. from 


In 


Since then he 
has continued work for his doctorate. In 
1929-30 he attended Teachers College, 
Columbia University, on a General Educa- 
tion Board During. the 
summers of 1931-32 Mr. Alves was special 


the University of Texas. 


Scholarship. 


lecturer in educational administration at 
Western State Teachers College, Gunnis- 
Colo. He a member of the 


ton, was 


of 
work, 


faculty, 
pupil 


summer school University 


Texas, teaching personnel 
1932-35. 

As a member of the Texas State 
partment of Mr. Alves 
made outstanding contributions through 
his studies of State school finance, college 
administration, local school district reor- 
ganization, child accounting, and State 


De- 


Education, has 


school statistics. 

Duties of the new specialist in the Office 
of Education will include the initiating 
and conducting of studies of practices 
and problems of State school administra- 
tion and coordinating resources and serv- 
ices of other divisions 
of the Office of Education insofar as they 
have relationship to State school admin- 
istration. Mr. Alves will act as consult- 
ant to State and Territorial superintend- 


and. specialists 


ents, commissioners, and other school 
officials in matters of State, Territorial, 
and local school administration, and Fed- 
He will 


cooperate with and assist in State studies 


eral relations to publie schools. 


and surveys of public education, prepare 
for publication of 
studies conducted by his division, and 


results surveys and 
address educational and other organiza- 
tions on topics concerned with Federal, 
State, and locai administration and sup- 
port of public education. 

Mr. Alves is the first specialist in State 
School Administration the Office of Edu- 
cation has ever had, the position being an 
entirely new one in the American School 
Systems Division. 
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School Attendance Laws 


Age Limits, Term, and Educational Requirements for Exemptions in the 48 States and the District of Columbia 














Compul Legal Minimum education required 
sory at minimun 
Seat tendance Work- Attendance re school 
— ages, pe — quired term For exemption from school attendance or For labor permits to minors within 
full-time — in account of education acquired (grades compulsory school attendance ages 
school months completed grades completed 
- { 5 6 ' 
i 7-16 14-17 Full tern ( 8th grade, if 14 years of age Sth grade, if 14 years of age 
Ar na 8-16 14-16 do s 8th grade 5th grade 
Arkansas 7-16 14-16 100 days 6 a ith grade 
( fornia 8-16 14-16 Full term 8% 12th grade Sth grade, if 14 years of age; or 7th grade, 
if 15 years old 
rado 8-16 14-16 do 6 Sth grade, if 14 years of age Read and write 
nnecticut 7-16 16-18 do y (*) Sth grade 
Delaware 7-17 14-16 do 8 Sth grade if 14 years of age Do | 
District of Columbia 7-16 14-18 do 9 8th grade, if 14 years of age and lawfully 8th grade, if under 16 | 
employed | 
rida 7-16 14-16 do 8 8th grade Read and write 
eorgia 8-14 14 | 6 months 6 7th grade Read and write simple sentences 
8-18 14-16 Full term 7 Sth grade, if 15 years of age Literacy and some knowledge of geog 
raphy and arithmetic 
I 7-16 14-16 do s (2 8th grade 
liana 7-16 14-16 do 6 Sth grade Do 
wa 7-16 14-16 24 weeks 8 do 6th grade. 
Kansa 7-16 14-16 Full term 8 do Sth grade. 
Ke icky 7-16 14-16 do 7 12th grade Sth grade, if 14 years of ace; or 7th grade, 
if 15 years of age 
ana 7-14 14-16 140 days 7 Elementary course of study 6th grade, or 8 years’ school attendance 
(Orleans Parish 
1e 7-17 15 Full term 7% 8th grade, if 15 years of age Sth grade 
laryland 7-16 14-16 do 9 7th grade, if 14 years of age and employed 7th grade (6th grade in Baltimore) 
M assachusett 7-16 14-16 do s ith grade, if 14 years of age and employed. 6th grade 
Tichigan 7-16 15-16 do 7 8th grade and employed in nonhigh-schoo! Do. 
districts; must be 16-in high-school dis 
tricts 
Minnesota 8-16 14-16 do 7 May be excused upon completion of 8th 8th grade 
grade 
lississippi 7-17 14-16 80 days 4 Common school course of study 
our 7-16 14-16 Full term ~ .do : : 6th grade | 
ntana 8-16 14-16 do ‘9 &th grade, if 14 years of age Sth grade | 
Nebraska 7-16 14-16 do 5 69 12th grade in high-school districts; other Do.’ 
wise graduation from school maintained 
evada 7-18 14-18 do 6 | 12th grade Elementary school course 
w Hampshire 8-16 14-16 do 9 8th grade, if 14 years of age and legally _ Literacy in English 
employed 
w Jersey 7-16 14-16 do 9 (?) ‘ . 8th grade, if 14 years old; or 6th grade, 
New Mexico 6-16 14-16 do 7 1} @ if 15 years old 
New York 7-16 * 14-17 do 9%4| 12th grade Sth grade, if 14; 6th grade, if 15 
North Carolina 7-14 14-15 do Ss (4) 
Dakota 7-17 14-16- do 7 8th grade 8th grade, or school attendance for 9 
years. 
j 6-18 16-18 do 8 12th grade 7th grade 
sahoma 8-18 16-18 24 of term 3 8th grade, if 16 years of age and employed Read and write simple sentences in 
English. 
Oregon 7-16 14-18 Full term s 8th grade, if 14 years of age and employed &th grade, if under 16 years of age 
Pennsylvania 8-16 16-18 do 8 (?) None mentioned 
Rhode Island 7-16 15-16 do 9 (2) 8th grade 
South Carolina 8-14 14 80 days * 7 (?)_.. 
outh Dakota 8-17 14-16 Full term 8 8th grade Read and write simple sentences in 
*rennessee 7-16 14-16 do 8 do English 
ex 7-17 12-14 120 days 6 7th grade, if 12 and if services necessary ‘th grade 
for support 
" 8-18 14-18 20 weeks !°_ 5 12th grade None mentioned 
Vermont 8-16 14-16 Full term 844 8th grade Sth grade 
Virginia 7-15 14-16 do ‘ 7th grade, if employed 
W ashington 8-16 14-18 do 16 8th grade 8th grade, if 14 years old 
West Virginia 7-16 14-16 do i) 8th grade, unless high school within 2 6th grade 
miles from residence 
nsin 7-16 14-18 do 8 Completion of most advanced course in. Completion of most advanced course 
district, if 14 years of age in district 
7-17 14-16 do 6 8th grade 8th grade. 
Not fixed by law 7 Or literacy in English, plus attendance at evening or continuation school 
No educational exemption noted * 14-18 after Sept. 1, 1936 
24 consecutive weeks; board may require full tern ® District may require full term | 
‘4 months in third-class districts ® 30 weeks in first- and second-class «istrict | 
5 In metropolitan city. 118 months in first-class ciistricts 
6 months, districts with fewer than 10 pupils 
THE ABOVE CHART of school attendance laws is a com- requirements for labor permits, their enforcement, and the like. 
posite of three tables appearing in a new publication of the “This publication is designed to give information which will be 
Federal Office of Education titled ‘‘Compulsory School At- helpful to those who seek the further development or improved 
tendance Laws and Their Administration.’”’ The bulletin administration of laws relating to school attendance,” says 
(1935 no. 4, price 10 cents) prepared by W. 8. Deffenbaugh, Miss Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant United States Commissioner 
and Ward W. Keesecker of the Office of Education staff, and of Education. Data included in the accompanying table have 
based on laws existing as of January 1, 1935, is the answer to been revised to include legislative changes noted during 1935 
numerous inquiries addressed to the Office of Education con- in the States of Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
cerning school-attendance laws in different States, educational and Wisconsin. 
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New Government Aids 
For Teachers 





> 4 Order free publication S and other 


free aids listed from agencies issuing 
cost 


publica- 
of 


them. Request only 


tions from the Superintendent 
Documents, Washington, D. C., en- 
closing remittance (check or money 


order) at time of ordering. 





Publications 
INSTITUTIONAL Treatment of Delin- 
quent Boys. Part I.—vTreatment Pro- 
grams of 5 State Institutions. 234 p. 


(Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 228.) 
25 cents. 


W hittier 
Vocational 


Institutions included in the State 
School, Whittier, Calif.; Boys’ 
Lansing, Mich.; State Home for Boys, 
N. J.; State Agricultural and 
Industry, N. Y.; Boys’ Industrial School, Lancaster, 
Ohio. Part II of this survey will contain an 
of 751 cases of delinquent boys who had been under care 
in these 5 institutions and had been released 5 or more 
years prior to the time of the study. (Delinquency; 
Sociology; Civics.) 


study 
m4 hool, 
Jamesburg, 
Industrial School, 


analysis 


in Jllumination. 52 p., illus., 
(Public Health Service, Bulletin 


15 cents. 


Studies 
charts. 
No. 218.) 


A study of the effect of the height and width of windows 
and of the reflecting power of the walls and ceiling upon 
the natural illumination within a 
sight conservation; Public health.) 


building. (Eye- 
Employment Conditions in Beauty Shops. 
46 p. (Women’s Bureau, No. 
133.) 10 cents. 


sulletin 


Philadelphia, New Orleans, St. Louis, and Columbus 
were chosen for the survey. At the time the study was 
made it was estimated there were close to 42,000 beauty 


shops, more than 300 training schools, and considerably 


more than 125,000 employees in the United States 
(Vocational education; Sociology.) 
Model Traffic Ordinances. 31 p. (Na- 


tional Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, Department of Commerce.) Free. 


Consists of: I. A model municipal traffic ordinance; 
II. A model traffic administrative III. 
State law provisions which might be included in the 
traffic ordinance. (Safety education; Civics.) 


ordinance; 


Trading under the Laws of Great Britain. 
170 p. (Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Trade Promotion Series No. 
153) 15 cents. 


48 


* 


Ur s does a greater volume of business wit! 
Gre Britain than with any other country in the world 
il lit, this idy, devoted to the essentials of Eng- 
1 commercial Jaw, should be of special interest to 
mmercial attorneys, export managers, and the busi- 
ss community in gener! Foreign trade: Com- 
mercial law; Economics) 
Wildlife Management in the National 
Parks. 142 p. (National Park Service, 


Fauna Series No. 2) 20 cents. 


of the creatures of the wild 


nate glimpses 


atus and habitat and suggestions o1 





See Lantern Slides Reference. 


how man may profit by the mistakes of the past in 
to future of wildlife. 
Nature study; Vocational guidance; Civics) 


adapting himself restoration 





Exhibit Books 


EPORT cards designed since 
1930 by 115 cities throughout 
the UnitedStates have been received 


recently the Office of Educa- 
Samy] le books of these re- 


by 
tion: 
port cards, the records of children’s 


progress from the kindergarten 
through the elementary. grades 
which are sent periodically to 
parents, may be borrowed upon 


application to-the Office of Educa- 
tion, U.S. Department of the 
A complete set of all the 
for 


Interior. 


ecards is available research 


students. 

















Practical Fish Cookery. 26 p. (Bureau 


of Fisheries, Fishery Circular No. 19.) 
5 cents. 

Recipes for cooking fish and shellf ng carp, 
oysters, shrimp, crabs, clams, lobsters, s ops, and Salt 
or smoked fish, as well as for making sauce Iiome 
economics.) 

Lantern slides 

Six sets of colored stereopticon slides 


depicting activities in the nursery school, 


kindergarten, primary, and upper ele- 


mentary grades may. be. borrowed upon 
application to the United States Office of 
Education. There are between 54 and 65 
slides in the sets and are grouped under 
the following titles: 


School, 


A day in a Nursery 
Kindergarten Activities, Pri- 
mary Grade Activities, Coordinated Nurs- 
ery School, 
Activities, and Elementary School Experi- 
ences. (See illustration.) 

A- set of 
representation of enrollments, attendance, 


Kindergarten and Primary 


12 slides showing the graphic 


length of session, etec., for kindergarten- 
primary grades as described in Office of 
Bulletin 1930, No. 30.“ Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Education, A Statisti- 


is also available 


Education 


cal and Graphic Study,” 
upon request. 


Lectures 


B. Floyd 
Colonial National Monument, Yorktown, 


Flickinger, Superintendent of 


Va., announces the following series of 14 
lectures for visitors to the Monument: 
1: Archeological Discoveries at James- 
town and Yorktown. 
2. Colonial Plantations on the York 
and James Rivers. 
3. Colonial Days at Yorktown, 1631- 
1781. 
4. The Story of Yorktown since 1781. 
5. Stories of Surviving Colonial Houses 
in Yorktown. 
6. Architecture of Colonial 
Yorktown. 
7. Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 
8. Jamestown, 1607—1698. 
9. How the Battlefield of 1781 is Being 


Houses in 


Colonial Capital of 


Developed. 

10. Interesting Flora at Colonial Na- 
tional Monument. 

11. The Prelude to the Siege of York- 
town. 

12. The Siege of 1781. 

13. History Beneath the Waters of the 


York. 
14. The Story of the Development of 
Colonial National Monument. 


School classes, clubs, and other organiza- 
tions wishing to have the lectures given at 
some other place than at the Monument 
are asked to to 
Flickinger at Yorktown. 


write Superintendent 
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